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Good Health for 1890 


For Move them Twenty Yecivs Good Health has been before the public as the 
leading American periodical devoted to the health interests of the individual and of the home. It is, in 
a most thoroughly practical sense, 

Popular * n w ^ ose raonthly columns are discussed all live subjects relating to the healthful 


J'nmilij 

itlagtmnc. 


development of the mind and body. It is the policy of the managers to avoid 
abstruse, technical, and impractical topics, and the discussion of unprofitable ques¬ 
tions, and to present in a striking and impressive manner facts of real interest and 
practical value. 


Established on Four Continents. 


No journal devoted to health or kindred topics has ever enjoyed so wide a popularity as this jour¬ 
nal has earned by its devotion to the interests of the people in the development and popularization of 
knowledge on all sanitary topics. It has been introduced into nearly every part of the civilized world, and 
enjoys a large circulation, not only in America, but in England, upon the continent of Europe, in South 
Africa, and in Australia. 




SllCCittl Attractions There * s P r °bably no way in which the public are more grossly imposed 
" upon than by the innumerable patent nostrums, worthless medical appli- 

for 1890. ances, and fraudulent pretensions to discoveries, which are so widely ad¬ 
vertised in the newspapers, anti so generously patronized by the public. 
The managers of this journal propose during the year 1890 to devote considerable space to the 


Exposure of Medical Frauds. — In order to carry on this work successfully, they have 
established a chemical laboratory, in charge of a competent chemist, for the purpose of carrying on a 
series of thorough-going investigations, the results of which promise to prove most startling, and which 
will be published in the columns of this journal. 






Well-known to the reading public as a leading contributor to the Popular Science 
DR. FELIX L. Monthly and other popular magazines, and for the past year to the readers of Good 
Health, will continue his interesting articles on “International Health Studies.” 
It is unnecessary to assure our readers that Dr. Oswald is one of the most talented 
of American writers, and that his extensive travels and acute observations have given him a fund of 
material with which he cannot fail to interest and instruct, and often amuse, by his keenly-pointed wit. 


OSWALD, 


DR NORMAN continue his practical health papers, which are of great value and interest to 

all students of hygiene. Dr. Kerr is well known throughout the civilized world as 
KERR, a physician of high standing, and a pioneer in the scientific study of the problems 

OF LONDON\ ENG of inebriety. 


Numerous Other To tented Writers will contribute, during the year, articles on 
live topics, which will be appreciated by all interested in the study of hygiene. Among these will be a 
series of Illustrated Articles on Climatology , which will delight the eyes of our readers with a profusion 
of beautifully executed engravings, showing some of the grandest scenery in the world. 






Good Health for 1890 will Contain the 
following Departments: 

(General Articles, 

Devoted to practical hygiene and popular medical papers. 

Dress, 

In the interest of rational “ dress reform,” opposing extreme notions and by practical illustrations and 
suggestions pointing out the way to a sensible conformity with the laws of health. 

£l)c flippy Tircsi&c, 

CONDUCTED BY MRS. E. E. KELLOGG. 

Devoted to the interests of the home, temperance, moral and social culture, and popular science. 

®ruc (truncation. 

Educational reform, the training of the whole individual, rather than the mind only, manual training, 
physical culture associated with mental training, and kindred topics. 

Social purity. 

' This department represents the “White Cross Movement” and its interests, and all that pertains to 
the purity of morals in the individual, the home, and society. 

editorial. 

J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 

The editor each month serves up a rich variety of hygienic tidbits, pithy, practical, and represent¬ 
ing the latest scientific thought in this channel. 

Domestic itlcbirine. 

In this department Dr. Kellogg condenses the most practical results of his extensive experience in 
the treatment of the sick. The Doctor believes in the education of the people in medical subjects, and 
proves his faith by his works. 

cil)c (Question Dor. 

This interesting department, which affords a channel for communication between the editor of the 
journal and his readers, will be continued. Each month this department contains medical advice and 
suggestions which would cost ten times the price of the journal if obtained in the usual way. 

£) 0 uscl) 0 li> Science. 

In this department Mrs. Kellogg will continue to give to the readers of Good Health the invalu¬ 
able results of years of work in her experimental kitchen, and experience gained in the management of 
the cuisine of the largest Sanitarium in the world, and the instruction of classes in the Sanitarium 
School of Domestic Economy. Other writers will also contribute to this department. 

jjricc, $1.23 a JJcnv. 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN. 


Good 
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ournals. 


The publishers of Good Health have been able to make such arrangements with the publishers of the 
best periodicals, that they can supply many of them with this journal at the price of one, and thus make a 
great saving to the subscriber. Those who wish to subscribe for one or two good journals besides Good 
Health, will find this a very advantageous offer to do so. 

The price of Good Health for 1889 is $ 1 ., 2 £>. The following list comprises some of the principal 
journals which we are able to furnish, thus : — 
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ERICAN INVENTOR. 
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Advance, The. . 

Magazine of American History. 
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Arthur's Home Magazine. 

Art Amateur. 

Art Age. ... 

Atlantic Monthly. 

Andover Review. 

Arkausaw Traveler. 


B oston Traveler. 

allou's Magazine. 
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Boston Globe. . 

Boston Weekly Advertiser., 

Baby land . 

Beekeeper's Magazine. 

Brain. 
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C assell's Faintly Magazine. 
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Christian at Work (new sub's only). 

Century . 
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Chautauqua Young Folk’s Journal.. 
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1 ndependent.. 
| nter Ocean • 


journal of Education. 
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W c can furnish any other periodicals with Good Health at about the same rates as above, 
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New Temperance Charts. 


By J. H. KELLOGG. M. D., 


A FTER a careful study for several years of the Physical Effects of Alcohol and Tobacco upon the human body, with unusually favorable opportunities 
for observation through post-mortem examinations, chemical analyses, and microscopical investigations, the author has prepared, by the aid of 
the best artists to be secured, a series of COL<ORl5D A.'TIO**** which depict in the most graphic manner possi¬ 

ble, the ravages of alcohol among the delicate structures of the human body. The following is a list of what is exhibited by the several charts:— 


Plate x. The Alcohol Family. 

Plate a. A Healthy Stomach. 

Plate 3. Stomach of a Moderate Drinker. 
Plate 4. Stomach of a Hard Drinker. 

Plate 5. Stomach in Delirium Tremens, 

Plate 6. Cancer of the Stomach. 

Plate 7. A .—Healthy Nerve Cells. B. —Faltv 
Degeneration of Nerve Cells. C—Healthy Blood. 
A—Blood of an Habitual Smoker. E ,—Blood of a 
Drunkard. F, Blood Destroyed by Alcohol. . C .— 
The Drunkard’s Ring. //.—Healthy Nerve Fibres. 
/.—Fatty Degeneration of Nerve Fibres. J .— 
Healthy Muscle Fibres. K .—Fatty Degeneration of 
Muscle Fibres 

Platii 8 Smoker’s Cancer. A Rum Blossom. 
A Healthy Brain A Drunkard’s Brain. A Healthy 
Heart. A Drunkard’s Heart. 

Plate 9 A. A Healthy Lung. 5.—Drunkard’s 
Consumption A—A Healthy Kidney. E. —En¬ 
larged Fatt« Kidney of Beer-Drinker. F.— Atro¬ 
phied Kidnev of Gin-Drinker. G.— Healthy I.iver. 



//. —Liver of Drunkard, Showing Nutmeg Degener¬ 
ation. /.—Magnified Section of Fatty Liver of 
Drunkard. J .—View of an Eye Diseased from the 
Use.of Tobacco and Whisky, A"',—View of the In¬ 
terior of a Healthy Eve. 

Plate 10. Alcoholic Drinks, showing the per¬ 
centage of Alcohol contained in the common Alco¬ 
holic Beverages. Adulterants of Alcoholic Drinks, 
showing a list of poisons used in adulterating the 
various liquors. Sphygmographic Tracings of the 
Pulse, showing the effects of Alcohol and Tobacco 
upon the pulse. A, Pulse of a Healthy Person. 
B.~ Pulse of a Moderate Drinker. C.— Pulse of a 
Drunkard. A—Pulse of an Old Tobacco-User. E. 
Pulse of a Young Smoker. 

Statistics of Stimulants and Narcotics. A diagram 
exhibiting in a graphic way flic fact that the annual 
cost of Alcoholic Drinks, Tobacco, Rum, Tea and 
Coffee, exceeds the cost of Bread, Meat, Clothing, 
Education and Missions. 


Nothing so Complete in this line has ever been attempted before . These ten charts constitute a most powerful 

temperance lecture , the impressions of which will nol be easily forgotten. 


The accompanying cut illustrates a novel arrangement for exhibiting charts, which is now furnished with this series of charts when desired. It works 
to a charm, and is just the thing for lecturers. It is only necessary to set it on a stand or table, and in two minutes it can be made ready for operation. 
It can be operated in either direction equally well. Each set of charts is accompanied by a Key and a stenographic report of a lecture from the charts 
delivered by Dr. Kellogg ut the Lake Bluff Temperance Convocation. 

Price of Charts on common rollers, $12.00: Case extra , $1.25; Charts with Exhibitor, $15.00. 
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Man, the Masterpiece, 

or, Plain Truths Plainly Told about. Boyhood, Youth and Manhood. 


BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


• I^r)ow > - 

Tbys4 


620 Octavo Pages. 


A Paper Manikin. 


30 Pull-Page Engravings. 


17 Copies Sold in 4 hours. 

9 in one day, and 
71 in one week, 

By ONE AGENT. 

Is sure to become one of the most 
popular and rapidly selling 
subscription books , because of 
INTRINSIC MERIT and 
PRACTICAL VALUE. 


0 0 0 
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5]7HIS new work is designed to make man better, phys- 
1 ically. mentally and mor ally, and may be very briefly 
described as follows, to-wit: A Brief Description of the 
Human Body and its Functions; The Mystery of a New 
Life; Boyhood to Manhood— Utilizers which threaten 
the physical, mental and moral welfare; Physical Cult¬ 
ure; Ethics: Social Ethics; Getltng a Wife — if sug¬ 
gestions in this chapter were universally regarded, the 
divorce courts would close for want of business; An Evil 
Heritage; Howto Make Lile a Success: Stomachs— 
points out the methods by which the great army if dys¬ 
peptics are recruited: Invaluable Prescriptions for Dis¬ 
orders of the Stomach; Biliousness—a sure cure; Hy¬ 
giene of the Lungs— principles and methods of success¬ 
ful ventilation: Physical Effects of Alcohol; The To¬ 
bacco Habit; Germs—of disease— sources , dangers , 
and methods of destruction , etc.: What to Wear for 
Health; How to Bathe: Sexual Sins and their conse¬ 
quences; Diseases of the Sexual Organs— description 
and treatment: General Hints about Health— care of 
Shin, Eyes, Ears , Rules for Dyspeptics , etc.; Treatment 
and Prescriptions for Common Ailments, as Chronic 
Inflammation of the Throat, Nasal Catarrh, Hay Fever, 
Granular Sore Eyelids, Boils, Corns, Freckles, Dandruff, 
Tapeworms, Piles, Baldness, Sleeplessness, Heartburn, 
Acute Sore Throat, Erysipelas, Sunstroke, Ingrowing 
Toe Nails, Burns, Sprains, Nervous Headache, Sexual 
Nervous Debility, etc. 


GOOD RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 

FOR TERMS AND TERRITORY ADDRESS 

W. D. CONDIT & CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 

GOOD Health Pub. Co., Battle Creek, Mich., Sole Agents for the Eastern States, Canada, and the British Possessions. 
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INTERNATIONAL HEALTH STUDIES. 

BY FELIX L. OSWALD, M. D. 

Author of '* Physical Education ; " ** The Bible of Nature,” Etc. 

8. — <£nrkcn. 


In a little Virginia summer-resort I once heard an 
ingenious defense of an old bachelor whose persist¬ 
ent indifference to the baits of Hymen had excited 
the curiosity of the local gossips. 

“ Do you see that old lady under the tree over yon¬ 
der ? ” said a friend of the obstinate celibatisl, point¬ 
ing to a queenly-looking old matron, reputed to have 
done a deal of jilting in her time — “well, gentlemen, 
if you had known that woman when she was young, 
you would not think our modern girls so irresistible, 
after all 1 ” 

It is equally doubtful if the athletes of any Cau¬ 
casian race would care to vaunt their physical superi¬ 
ority, if they had known the Turks in the golden age 
of their national development. For more than three 
hundred years, a handful of Mussulman heroes, never 
exceeding five million natives, kept all Europe in 
check, and more than once saved their national exist¬ 
ence by deeds of valor that could not be wholly dimmed 
by the prejudice of Western historians. And even 
now, after the vigor of that warrior nation has been 
worn down by centuries of endless warfare against 
numerically superior foes, their athletes can still chal¬ 
lenge comparison with our best specimens of Western 
manhood, and it might be questioned if, man for 
man, the rustic population of European Turkey could 
be matched in any other country of the modern world. 
A gardener in the terrace-lands overhanging the lake 
of Janina, will make his way to the water’s edge with 
a wooden tub, resembling a pepper-box in shape, and 
a beer-barrel in size, and return to his uphill planta¬ 
tion with a load of water, which not one of a thousand 


western farmers would undertake to move along a 
level road, without the aid of a horse and cart. On 
the cattle-market of Adrianople, rustics can be seen, 
carrying along two fat sheep, tied together by their 
hind legs, and hanging down left and right, from the 
carrier’s broad shoulders, like two huge sacks, and 
the ’longshoremen frequenting the wharves of the 
Golden Horn, often astonish their foreign employer 
by shouldering a five-hundred pound box of dry 
goods, as our roustabouts would shoulder a bag of 
wool. On his way to the merchant’s warehouse the 
loaded porter does not stagger ; he does not pant or 
fidget under his burden, but walks along complacently, 
kindly chatting with the little boy who brings up the 
rear with a smaller box, or even disengaging a hand 
for a moment, to fumble for the address-card, in his 
capacious breast-pocket. 

And the muscles of that paradoxical biped have 
been developed on an almost exclusively frugal diet; 
vegetable diet, in our green-grocer’s sense of the word, 
would hardly be the right term. Our Turkish porter 
dues not care much for cabbage and string-beans. A 
compensation of four piastres (about forty-five cents) 
will keep him at work steadily from eight a. m. to 
four p. in., relying for his noon-day lunch on such 
scraps of bread or dried figs as he may fish out of 
his pockets. But an hour before sunset, he has 
reached his little cottage in the suburbs, and after 
changing his heavy jacket for a linen blouse, he sits 
down in the shade, to a meal of rice and butter, sugar, 
(eaten in lumps like candy), bread, dates, figs, and 
grapes, washed down with cold, slightly sweetened 
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TURKISH PORTER. 


water, ami on luck-days perhaps, a sip of hlack cof¬ 
fee. Coffee, the supposed national beverage of the 
Turks, is used in the United States of America, for 
more universally than in any part of the Ottoman Em¬ 
pire. In Texas, Arkansas, and Tennessee, there are 
thousands of backwoodsmen who would hardly deem 
it a worse grievance to get out of flour, than out of 
coffee; while among the laboring classes of Turkey, 
and Asia Minor, the seductive narcotic has never be¬ 
come much more than a holiday drink — highly valued 
where the Government monopoly has raised the price 
of tobacco to forbidding figures, but by no means 
considered anything like a daily necessity. 

Nor has the opium habit of the western Mohamme¬ 
dan assumed the proportions of a national vice, in 
the sense in which alcoholism has become the national 
vice of the Germanic races. The opium-hells of 
Constantinople are patronized chiefly by foreigners,— 


Persian merchants and Egyptian office- 
seekers, while native revelers stick to 
their sherbet, or soothe their feelings in 
a cloud of tobacco smoke. Wealthy 
Turkish business men, in the seclusion 
of their private homes, do use opium, 
now and then, but as a mental sedative, 
rather than as a tonic. A medical 
friend of mine, who had followed the 
fortunes of Muktar Pasha as a military 
surgeon, assured me that out of a bri¬ 
gade of four thousand rank and file, 
less than two dozen (five of them offi¬ 
cers) used opium, in any form. In 
northern Africa and Persia, the vice has 
made much more headway, though 
southern China, in that respect, exceeds 
any country of the Mohammedan world. 

But if a mania for confectionery can 
affect the enamel of the teeth, it must 
be admitted that dentists could hardly 
find a better business location than the 
capital of the Turkish Empire. Sugar 
and pastry, in all possible forms, and 
often in the strangest combinations 
(mixed with perfume, for instance), is 
offered for sale at every street corner 
of Constantinople, and Beyrout, and 
really absorbs the loose cash of the 
necessitous natives to a rather undue 
degree. Not women and children only, 
but broad-shouldered men, will sit down 
and proceed to fill up on sweetmeats 
that would surfeit a bevy of Vassar 
graduates, after the six years* training 
of a chewing-gum club, but the penalty of Nature, 
for such excesses, is somehow or other, never paid 
in the form of dental ruin, the fact being, that the 
Turks, even of the larger cities, have finer teeth than 
any of their South European neighbors, the frugal 
Greeks hardly excepted. The decay of our mastica¬ 
tory organs may, indeed, be due to quite other causes, 
— our habit of swallowing our food boiling hot, for 
instance, as well as to an excessive use of animal diet, 
since the Gauchos of the South American plains are 
subject to toothaches that often make a rider jump 
off his horse, and get a comrade to belabor his jaws 
with a common butcher-knife. 

A rather curious effect which city-life seems to ex¬ 
ert on the descendants of the Turcoman shepherds, 
is the tendency to fatten in old age. Like other semi- 
barbarous races, the Turks are apt to work hard, only 
under the spur of a direct necessity, and after accumu- 
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lating the means of a more leisurely mode of life, 
arc pretty sure to become downright indolent, just as 
their forefathers, on reaching camp after a week's 
foray in the wilderness of the Turkestan steppes, 
were inclined to treat themselves to the luxury of an 
absolute far niente. 

Intellectually, the typical Turk is a rather sluggish 
biped, and strange to say, more so in European 'bur- 
key than in Asia Minor, where the sloth of the Tur¬ 
anian brain has been considerably leavened by Arabic 
influences. All along the borders of the old Arab 
Caliphate, the nations of Islam have caught the poetic 


the audience will lie awake for hours, ruminating the 
romance in ecstatic silence. 

The law of Mohammed permits a plurality of wives, 
but polygamy has, after all, been only a subordinate 
factor in the agencies that have brought about the 
political degeneration of the Turkish Empire. Nine 
out of ten Turkish peasants and mechanics content 
themselves with one wife, and in the larger cities, as 
usual, a considerable percentage of hand-to-mouth 
workers never marry at all, though a mode of exist¬ 
ence which Mons. Taine describes as the “celibacy of 
vice,” is perhaps less common in Constantinople than 



TURKISH LADIES VISITING. 


and romantic afflatus of the southern Semites, and 
revel in the luxuries of fancy, with a liveliness of en¬ 
joyment which greatly tends to modify the dreariness 
of poverty. A group of English children, crowding 
around a ghost-yarn-spinning nurse, can hardly sur¬ 
pass the rapt attention of a troop of Moslem nomads, 
squatting around a camp-fire, and bending forward 
for fear of losing a single word in the descriptive tour 
de force of a popular story-teller. “ Yah Ecn/an,yah 
mubarakin ! "— “ Oh, my brother ! Oh, you blessed 
one l ” they break out at every more than usually 
attractive passage of the tale, and even after the close 
of the se;MCe, and wrapped up in their night shawls, 


in any other capital of modern Europe. Nor are the 
Turkish women all harem-drones, or purely ornamental 
attachments to their husband’s household. In the 
rural districts, they work almost as hard as Indian 
squaws, and can be seen trudging along the pike-road 
with mattocks or spades, or bending under a horse¬ 
load of country-produce. Their city-sisters of the 
wealthier classes are, undeniably, very idle, and con¬ 
sidering their lack of mental resources, it seems rather 
to their credit that their abundance of leisure rarely 
leads to anything worse than a passion for gossip, 
and for elaborate ceremonies. 

Education, all through the Turkish Empire, is in a 
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sadly backward state, but intelligent parents supple¬ 
ment that defect by the employment of private tutors, 
and, as a rule, children — boys, especially, make the 
best of the extant opportunities, and manage to pick 
up a lot of incidental information by reading, and 
seeking the society of well-informed neighbors. 

In other respects, Turkey is not so very far behind 
the Christian countries of southern Europe. Facto¬ 
ries and mines have proved remunerative in various 
parts of the Empire; railways are fairly well patron¬ 
ized, and the primitive methods of agriculture are 
compensated by the circumstances that only a small 
area of arable territory is devoted to the production 
of noxious poisons. There are some opium-planta¬ 
tions near Smyrna, and along the banks of the Truth ; 
tobacco is cultivated on government farms, but bread- 
crops are honestly turned over to the baker, (alcoholic 
stimulants being mostly imported by foreigners from 
Italy or France), and a very large portion of the pro¬ 
ductive soil is devoted to the culture of the finest gar¬ 
den-fruits. The figs of Smyrna are superior to the 
best Spanish varieties, and even California has never 
yet matched the plums of the Maritza valley, nor the 
honey-sweet grapes of the southern Balkans. Large 
tracts of land have become too arid for the produc¬ 
tion of cereals, but experiments have established the 
fact that such districts can still be utilized for rose-bush 
plantations (for the manufacture of rose-water and 
attar ), which, in the provinces of Saloniki and Adrian- 
ople, cover thousands of hill-slopes, sending their 
perfume, at certain times of the year, to a distance of 
fifteen or twenty miles. 

The love of perfumery is a redeeming trait of Ori¬ 
ental barbarism, and the absence of that passion in 
so many thousands of the Western unbelievers, is a 
defect almost incomprehensible to an educated Turk, 
who would as soon dispense with music or domestic 
comforts, as with musk and rose-water. Mohammed, 
the prophet, went even farther in ranking perfume, 
with love and prayer, among the three principal 
sources of human happiness, though the traveler Kohl 
is perhaps not wholly wrong in suggesting that the 
inhabitants of certain Eastern cities have to take ref¬ 
uge in rose-oil as the managers of a pest-house, in 
disinfectants. The neglect of municipal hygiene is, 


indeed, a strange reproach, in a race by no means in¬ 
different to the advantages of personal cleanliness, 
but may be an after-effect of the times when their 
forefathers roamed the steppes with their hide-tents, 
and saw nothing wrong in leaving masses of refuse in 
the next vicinity of a camp which they proposed to 
abandon before the end of another week. The 
neglect of public streets may have a similar origin, 
and is carried to almost incredible length in Asia Mi¬ 
nor, where the principal thoroughfare of a populous 
town is often left unpaved, and consequently cov¬ 
ered with dust to a depth of twenty or thirty inches, 
or with a corresponding stratum of mud in the rainy 
season. The interior of Turkish houses frequently 
forms a striking contrast to the condition of such 
streets. Mosaic floors, walls lined to a height of three 
feet with polished stones, fountains and deep-arched 
windows opening upon a central garden-plot, all help 
to counteract the heat of the long summer, in a way 
far surpassing the methods of our Western civilization, 
which appears to have exhausted its resources in 
making winter comfortable, leaving individual enter¬ 
prise to mitigate the dog days, with fans and lemon¬ 
ade. The night-air superstition, which in Italy, pre¬ 
vails with an even ultra-American malignity, is almost 
unknown among the natives of the Turkish empire. 
A wealthy Turk will wrap himself up in a shawl-like 
blanket, and go to sleep in the draught of an open 
lattice window, as his ancestors did in the draught of 
an open tent, and, as a consequence, pulmonary affec¬ 
tions are extremely rare in Turkey, where the worst 
diseases are imported epidemics — generally of South- 
Eastern origin, and doubly dreadful in a country of 
faith-cure fanatics ; for the most popular of all pre¬ 
scriptions throughout the land of Islam, is still a 
scrap of paper (to be worn like a charm), inscribed 
with some appropriate passage from the Koran. 

Local fevers, too, are remarkably rare, owing prob¬ 
ably to the abundance of excellent fruit. The river¬ 
side towns are often girdled with a belt of swamps, 
which elsewhere, would prove seed plots of chronic 
malaria ; but sulphate of quinine becomes superfluous 
in a country where dried figs can be bought at a dime 
a bushel, and the very best grapes at five paras (about 
a cent and a quarter) a pound. 


(To be continued.) 


When life has been duly rationalized by science, 
it will be seen that, among a man’s duties, care of the 
body is imperative, not only out of regard for per¬ 
sonal welfare, but also out of regard for those who 
are to succeed him. His constitution will be con¬ 


sidered as an entailed estate, which ought to pass on 
uninjured, if not improved, to those who follow ; and 
it will be held that millions bequeathed by him will 
not compensate for feeble health and decreased 
ability to enjoy life. — Herbert Spencer . 
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SHORT TALKS ABOUT THE BODY, AND HOW TO CARE FOR IT. 

BY A DOCTOR 

10.— Condiments and Baking JJoroder 


How human beings ever acquired a taste for those 
acrid substances which burn, smart, and tingle, as they 
go down one’s throat, is a mystery which the physi¬ 
ologist cannot easily explain. These substances con¬ 
tribute no nourishment to the body, and aid no vital 
processes. They are, in fact, signboards placed upon 
certain substances to warn both man and beast that 
they are possessed of poisonous properties. It is a 
rule to which there are but few exceptions, that whole¬ 
some substances have bland, sweet, and pleasant 
flavors, while poisonous substances are possessed of 
properties which give to them an acrid, burning, smart¬ 
ing, or astringent taste. A savage or a monkey se¬ 
lects with unerring certainty, wholesome food sub¬ 
stances from among the thousands of poisonous fruits 
and other plant products of the forest or the jungle. 
He is enabled to do this by the taste alone, and in¬ 
variably rejects substances possessed of such irrita¬ 
ting properties as mustard, pepper, spice, and similar 
condiments. 

Condiments are in no sense foods, and they act 
merely as whips to the digestive organs, to goad them 
on to the performance of more work than ought to be 
required of them, and more than they are really able 
to do. The ultimate effect is debility and disease. 

In countries where curry powder, a mixture of very 
strong condiments, is freely used, disease of the liver 
is exceedingly common, and has been attributed to 
this cause by eminent medical authority. Substances 
which smart, burn, and sting, on their way down to 
the stomach, are unfit to enter it, although they may 
do excellent service in raising blisters outside of it. 
The use of condiments stimulates the appetite and 
encourages overeating, and at the same time vitiates 
the sense of taste, so that an individual is unable to 
distinguish or enjoy the finer flavors which Nature 
has put into all our foods, and which are sufficient to 
recommend them to a healthy, undepraved taste. Salt 
is the only condiment allowable, and this should be used 
sparingly. Vinegar is of doubtful value, and when made 
from cider, which is not always the case, is liable to 
contain in great numbers, minute creatures known as 
“vinegar eels.” Lemon juice may be used as a sub¬ 
stitute, with advantage. Pickles are a dietetic abomi¬ 
nation not to be tolerated. They are appetizing, but 
indigestible. 

The soda, saleratus, cream of tartar, baking pow¬ 
der, etc., that are so commonly used in cookery, are 


chemical substances, and in no sense foods. None 
of these substances should ever enter a human stom¬ 
ach, unless administered as medicine. While their 
use, as ordinarily employed, cannot be shown to pro¬ 
duce immediate bad results, in many cases, it is un¬ 
questionably true that their continual use results in 
harm to the digestive organs, and also to the liver and 
kidneys, which are compelled to remove the alkalies 
from the blood. A skillful cook requires no such 
chemical agents in the preparation of palatable, as 
well as wholesome, food. 

There is no more active dyspepsia-producing agent 
than soda and saleratus biscuit, one of the most com¬ 
mon articles of food to be found upon the tea table 
of rich and poor in this country. Doubtless well pre¬ 
pared baking powders are much preferable to soda 
and cream of tartar, or saleratus and sour milk, mixed 
by the cook in accordance with the most accurate 
“rule of thumb,” through which bungling chemistry 
the biscuit often present a golden hue which may be 
attractive to the eye, but gives to the tongue quite too 
distinct a flavor of soda and potash to be agreeable 
to a fastidious taste, to say nothing of the effect upon 
the stomach. The idea many people have, that bak¬ 
ing powders are harmless, for the reason that the acid 
and alkaline ingredients of which they are composed 
are in sucli proportion as to exactly neutralize each 
other, is a popular error. The alkali and acid 
neutralize each other, chemically, but do not destroy 
each other. The two together form a salt which, 
when ordinary baking powders are used, is identical 
with “Rochelle salts.” The taking of a daily dose 
of salts cannot be considered in any way compatible 
with the maintenance of good health. These chemi¬ 
cal substances must all be carried off through the 
liver and kidneys, which imposes an extra and un¬ 
necessary burden upon these overworked organs. The 
very best baking powders are decidedly harmful, and 
the sooner their use is generally discarded, the better 
it will be for the stomachs of the next generation. 

The habit of eating clay, charcoal, plaster, chalk, 
etc., which is sometimes acquired, is detrimental to 
health, and liable to produce dangerous disease, as 
the earthy substances sometimes accumulate in some 
portion of the intestines, and a fatal inflammation 
may ensue. 

Clay-eating is practiced by many barbarous tribes 
in Africa and South America, and to some extent 
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among the Indians of this country. Its effects, as 
seen among these people, are exceedingly harmful, 
sometimes causing death, in two or three years. The 
tolerance of the stomach for foreign substances is 
sometimes very remarkable. l)r. Pavy relates a curi¬ 
ous story of a sailor, who, seeing a juggler pretending 
to swallow knives, supposing that the knives were 
really swallowed, with the characteristic recklessness 
of his class, attempted to do the same, and succeeded 
in getting down four pocket knives. After two or 
three days, three of these passed off, but he never 
saw the fourth. He died a few years later, after swal¬ 


lowing a number of knives, when the remains of sev¬ 
eral were found in his stomach, having been retained 
for years. 

Mineral substances are often taken into the system 
in the form of drinking water. Carbonate of lime 
and the sulphates of lime and magnesia are the sub¬ 
stances most commonly introduced in this way. It 
is well known that the use of such water, commonly 
known as hard water, is detrimental to health, pro¬ 
ducing dyspepsia, and calculi of the bladder, kidneys, 
and gall bladder. Mineral substances are unusable 
in the body, whether taken in food or drink. 


HEATED MACHINERY. 


The train that will not stop for a hot box, is liable 
to burn up by the friction of its motion, long before 
it reaches the natural end of its journey. A group of 
four Newark pastors stood on the steps of the City 
Hall, whither they had gone on business connected 
with the Law and Order League. In response to a 
query, one of them told how much work he was doing 
by day and by night, and planning to do. To him 
his interlocutor said : “You are sinning against your¬ 
self; you are burning your candle at both ends.” 
'The unheeding man, so warned, was dead of over¬ 
work within two years. He managed to consume his 
candle in half time. It was a brilliant success, but 
soon burned out. 

A retired manufacturer, watching the strife from 
which he has withdrawn, tells of five business men 
under forty-four, in the circle of his personal acquaint¬ 
ance, who within one year died of brain or kidney 
disease, or went to the mad-house ; all from overwork. 
A strong man, under forty, was accustomed, during 
the four months of winter to leave home at six a. m., 
and return from business at eleven p. in. In about 
three years his body grew so tired that it retired from 
business to a quiet place under the sod, where it is 
now taking a long rest. 

These instances are fair samples of what is going 
on in the lives of thousands, along all lines of activity, 
in the burning intensity and fierce ordeals, especially 
of urban life. 

When Frank James, the notorious bandit, came out 
of hiding and surrendered himself to the Governor of 
Missouri, he explained that he was tired of a life of 
taut nerves, of day-riding and night-riding, of con¬ 
stant listening for foot-falls, rustling leaves, cracking 
twigs, and creaking doors; tired of the saddle and the 
cartridge-belt. The life of many a better man than 
he is of equal tension ; nerves keyed as taut as the 


strings of Ole Bull's violin ; watching against ambush, 
surprises, and disaster in the deceitfuluess of busi¬ 
ness and subtlety of competition ; his mind kept in 
the saddle and on the road until, even when he lays 
his head on his pillow and longs to sleep, it keeps 
galloping on down the sleepless eternity of the uneasy 
night; tantalized and tossed along the edge of slum¬ 
ber, like a sun-scorched rider who skirts a shady for¬ 
est which he cannot find a way to enter ; and when 
at last he dozes, dreams he is Mazeppa, bound help¬ 
less on the back of a flying wild horse. Such a man, 
spending his first night at a mountain-house where it was 
customary to call guests to see the sunrise, was startled 
from his half-sleep by the porter’s sharp rap on his 
door, and cried, “ What’s the matter?” “ Day’s 
breaking sah.” “ You do n’t say ! what are his assets 
and liabilities?” The poor rnan had not yet pulled 
his brains out of Broadway. 

We do not need any one to tell us, after the fashion 
of a recent author, of a strange land at the South 
Pole where there are strikes for longer hours and 
more work. We know places nearer by, where men 
are striking for eighteen hours rather than eight, and 
wishing they were general passenger agents in charge 
of the time-tables of the solar system, so they might 
revise the schedule of the earth’s revolution and put 
more hours into a day. The Independent said, when 
John Swinton stopped publishing his paper, that he 
had worked on it about twenty-five hours a day. We 
all know the man, type of a class who, though he 
might, will never take any vacation until some time 
he takes a day off for the purpose of attending his 
own funeral. 

There is small chance to deny that American life, 
by reason of something in our blood, climate, and 
other stimulating conditions, is unequaled in rush and 
excitement. Herbert Spencer tells his countrymen : 
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“ We English have had too much of the gospel 
of work. It is time to learn the gospel of relax¬ 
ation. M Hut visiting Englishmen are impressed 
with the still greater intensity of our life. Arch¬ 
deacon Farrar said, in 1885: “In America I have 
been most struck with the enormous power, energy, 
vivacity, and speed in every department of exertion.” 
Emily Faithful came from the sobering influence of 
London fogs and told us that our climate is too elec¬ 
tric, sparkling, exhilarating, exasperating, and our life 
too strenuous, exacting, and driving. 

An English physician says: “American city life 
requires nerves of steel to endure its terrible strain, 
and produces a highly nervous and dyspeptic type of 
men and women.” Another Englishman says of us : 
“ Their life is feverish. They are rapid in everything* 
They live every moment an intense, daring, crowded, 
reckless, and restless life.” Oliver Wendell Holmes 
asserts that, whether the chemists know it or not, 
there is a double proportion of oxygen in the New 
World air. Colonel T. W. Higginson once wrote : 
“Nature said, some years since, ‘Thus far the En¬ 
glish is my best race, but we have had Englishmen 
enough ; put in one more drop of nervous fluid and 
make the American/” Matthew Arnold, in the lofty 
exercise of his unive.sa 1 censorship, rebuked Higgin¬ 
son for this, but himselt said : “ Undoubtedly the 
Americans, both men and women, are highly nervous. 
A great Paris physician informs us that he notes a 
new and distinct form of nervous disease produced 
in American women by worry about servants.” Ar¬ 


nold attributed our super-sensitive nervousness to 
overwork, frantic hurry, want of healthful exercise, 
injudicious diet, and a most trying climate. 

In another land and time a man was called more 
precious than the gold of Ophir. A singular country 
it must be where a horse is more valuable than a man. 
I fear that strange land is not far away. One hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars has been paid for a horse here, 
and the palmiest days of man-selling never saw such 
a price obtained for human live-stock. A manufact¬ 
urer of heavy goods loads his trucks with four or 
five tons each, but orders his truckman never to drive 
the big Norman horses off a walk. This makes slow 
work for long cartings, but is found to be profitable 
economy in the long run. It pays to keep the huge 
animals from straining themselves. With himself the 
manufacturer deals less mercifully, for he keeps ex¬ 
tending his business, takes on an enormous load of 
work and care, and drives himself uphill at a gallop, 
saying: “In such sharply competitive times as these, a 
man must keep a little ahead of the world, or quit 
and retire.” But Nature, though long-suffering, has 
her limit of patience. Several serious warnings have 
intimated the probability of his retiring under a form 
of order known to the medical profession as paraly¬ 
sis. If shortly the cemetery hill slope bears a new 
monument, scant satisfaction will it be to his unthink¬ 
ing clay that in distant city streets his much-prized 
and long-surviving truck horses are still being driven, 
in accordance with his orders, on a walk ! William 
V. Kelley , D. //., in N K Christian Advocate. 


They arc slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and tin: weak ; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, sooltmg, and abuse, 


Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think ; 

They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three, 

— 7 . K. Lowtll. 


More Than a Centenarian. — The average death 
age at the present time is about forty years. Scien¬ 
tists tell us that there is no reason, looking at the 
matter from the standpoint of comparative anatomy 
and analogy, why human beings should not live at 
least a century, and the occasional examples seen of 
persons who have lived to this age and beyond, seem 
to prove the theory to be correct. The latest example 
of this sort is afforded by an Indian named Old Ga¬ 
briel, of whom a special to the Netu York Sun speaks 
as follows: — 

“For several years there has been domiciled at the 
Monterey County hospital, an old Indian known by 


the name of 4 Old Gabriel,’ who is believed to be over 
150 years of age. Father Junipero Zerra arrived in 
Monterey in the year 1 770, and it is well authenticated 
that at that time Gabriel was a grandfather. Father 
Sorrentina, the priest, and Bishop Amat reached 
Monterey some time in the year 1845. The former 
says that 4 Old Gabriel * was then living with his sixth 
wife, lie was then said to be over 110 years old. 
An old lady by the name of Castro, who died five 
years ago at the age of ninety-five years, in testifying 
to Old Gabriel’s age, said that when a child she 
saw him, and at that time he had children who were 
several years older than she then was. ” 





EVIL EFFECTS OF CONSTRICTION OF THE WAIST UPON THE 
ORGANS OF THE ABDOMEN. 

BY J. H. KELLOGG. M. D. 

(.Tlie following is an extract from a lecture by Pr. Kellogg, before the la<ly patients at the Sanitarium.] 


Your attention has already been called to the per¬ 
nicious influence of tight dressing upon the lungs and 
heart ; to-day we will discuss the question as relates 
to the organs of the abdominal viscera. Tight bands, 
and tight, inflexible waists or corsets are responsible 
for many of the ailments which affect the liver, bow¬ 
els, and the pelvic organs. Many a liver has been 
examined after death and f^und deeply creased from 
the ribs being squeezed upon it; and could such a 
liver be expected to do good work ? When the ribs 
are compressed so that the apex of the chest is at 
the lower, instead of the upper, end as in the natural 
form, the liver and stomach are crowded out of their 
natural places. Some fifteen years ago, I, with a few 
others, was pursuing a line of special studies in Belle¬ 
vue Hospital, and every day the professor would give 
us an opportunity to look over a lot of hard cases, 
to see if we could find out what was the matter. In 
examining a woman one day, I found a large round 
mass much below where the liver should be, and at a 
little distance, another smaller lump; the two seemed 
to be connected, but there was a deep furrow between. 
The appearances puzzled me considerably, until it 
occurred to me to ask her if she had ever laced. 
“ Oh, yes ; ” she replied. “ I used to tie my corset 
strings to the bed post.” I then told the professor 
that the woman had " tight-laced fissure of the liver.” 

Two years ago J related this in Minneapolis, when 
a woman arose and confessed that she had just such 
a liver, as the result of tight lacing when a girl. I ex¬ 
amined her afterward, and found her liver far down in 
the abdominal cavity, and deeply creased. 

When we read of how the Chinese women com¬ 
press the feet of their daughters through long and 
painful years, so that they shall be able to wear the 
regulation shoe of the aristocracy, three inches in 
length, we think it is horrible. Yet these same Chi¬ 
nese look with abhorrence upon American, and most 


other civilized women who compress the waist, be¬ 
cause they say of the waist, “ Here is where I live.” 
They believe the stomach to be the seat of the soul. 
They look upon every injury done to it as a sin and 
crime, and no doubt they are .right, for every vital or¬ 
gan of the body suffers. The small-footed Chinese 
woman is fat and rosy, and enjoys a fair degree of 
health. Her heart, and lungs, and liver, and stomach 
are all right. She hobbles around, and gets as much 
exercise in that way and in riding, as the ordinary 
fashionable American belle. A person can live and 
enjoy health without any feet at all : but no woman 
can be healthy with a compressed waist. 

The ideal waist is not a circle, as many imagine, 
but an irregular ellipse. I have examined a large 
number of savage women, Italian peasant women, 
and others who never had deformed themselves by 
bad dressing, and I did not find the great dispropor¬ 
tion between the size of the hips and shoulders, and 
the size of the waist, that is found among American 
women. I have sent out to medical missionaries in 
different parts of the world, and had measurements 
taken, with the same result. The ideas which Ameri¬ 
can women have of symmetrical proportions in the 
figure are entirely erroneous, and it is time they were 
displaced by the truth. The artificial monstrosities 
depicted in fashion plates are as unnatural as they are 
inartistic. 

When the waist is constricted, the bowels, liver, 
and stomach have to go somewhere, ami as they can¬ 
not go up, they are crowded down; the colon is 
crowded into a space much too small for it, and be¬ 
comes stagnant and inactive, and as a result the 
bowels are constipated. Every woman who laces, or 
wears tight skirt bands, has prolapsus of the bowels, 
and that very often is followed by hernia. When 
recently in England, I listened to a very learned 
lecturer of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, on the subject 
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of hernia. He has found that a predisposing cause 
of hernia is a prolapsed condition of the bowels. 
They are held in place by certain membranes, and 
when the intestines are crowded upon, these mem¬ 
branes stretch more and more, until they no longer 
offer proper support. Consequently, hernia is one of 
the risks incurred by bad dressing. 

But this is not the worst; the pelvic cavity con¬ 
tains organs very likely to be deranged thereby. The 
bladder, the uterus, and the ovaries suffer, variously. 
The uterus is held in place by three pairs of ligaments 
lax enough to allow it to tip a little. These ligaments 
are really muscles, as I have demonstrated by elec¬ 
trical tests in performing the operation of shortening 
the round ligaments. In coughing, straining, jump¬ 
ing, etc., the weight of the bowels would come down 
upon the uterus with very great force were it not that 
a little pair of muscles, the round ligaments, contract 
instantly and draw the uterus forward out of harm’s 
way. But for these ligaments, the uterus would lie 
backward all the while. An animal which goes upon 
all fours needs no such safeguard, and these ligaments 
are not found ; but the higher orders of apes, as the 
chimpanzee, which often walks on two legs, are fur¬ 
nished with round ligaments. 


Suppose a woman who has never had muscular 
exercise enough to develop these round ligaments, or 
has laced until they have become attenuated by 
stretching, to a mere thread of tissue, is thrown upon 
her feet with considerable force ? The result is likely 
to be a displacement which will ruin her health. Jn 
a perfectly healthy woman, it would do no harm, 
because the round ligaments would contract, and pull 
the uterus forward. A well woman can run, and 
jump, and spring, as she pleases. The prevailing 
idea that a woman, because of the arrangement of 
her internal organs, cannot go up and down stairs, 
and do sundry other things which men do, is an utter 
fallacy. An equestrienne will vault from the ground 
to the back of a running horse, and receive no more 
harm than if she were a man. She will do a hundred 
other things, which would bring on the whole list of 
displacements, in an ordinary woman. She will con¬ 
tinue her performances, even until within a few weeks 
of confinement, with no injury. Her round liga¬ 
ments, and other abdominal muscles are well de¬ 
veloped, and take care of themselves. There is no 
more reason why a woman should have to take special 
care to keep her internal organs in place, than a man, 
provided she is equally well developed and healthy. 


(To be continued.) 


A HYGIENIC NECESSITY. 


It is interesting to a lover of hygienic reform to 
note the increasing interest of women in the subject 
of healthful dress. Though far too early in the day 
to expect radical reform in the garments of the many, 
yet the living example of the minority is as a precious 
leaven which, soon or late, may permeate the whole. 
The trend of the times in this regard is seen in the free 
discussion of dress at womens', and even girls' clubs 
throughout the country; in the new toleration accorded 
to unpleasant facts and figures concerning it, and in 
the unconscious reaching out of women for more 
comfort in dress, or rather, more immunity from dis¬ 
comfort. This last, most significant sign of all, is 
general ; at least among those who comprise the re¬ 
spectable middle class. It is the undoubted outcome 
of that other reaching up and out of women, into pro¬ 
fessional and business life ; to compete with man as 
she must, when she enters his long indisputed do¬ 
main, she must, like him, wear garments which do 
not fetter or impede. Perhaps her mental aspirations 
will prove her physical salvation, after all, for the 
more she plans to do and to be, the more does she 
see that she must have health, in order to compass it. 
Experience, that disagreeable, but always successful 


schoolmaster, is slowly bringing her to see that she 
can do little, and he still less, with all that dreadful 
weight of skirts hanging from her hips. After carry¬ 
ing from fifteen to twenty pounds, the removal of ten 
or fifteen pounds is indeed a great reform, but it will 
shortly be forced upon her understanding that abso¬ 
lute hygiene does not permit one added ounce of weight 
upon the hips. 

She begins to see that she must decrease the num¬ 
ber of bands at the waist, and therefore the number 
of skirts must be diminished; one of lightish ma¬ 
terial with warm,union under-garments,being sufficient 
for comfort. The dress, too, for the same reason, 
will have to be made of light weight goods, and in 
one piece ; the skirt fashioned in severe simplicity, 
to avoid extra weight. And lastly, the heavy winter 
cloak, with tight-fitting waist, and skirts to the bot¬ 
tom of the dress, will have to be modified or banished. 
In fact, all this modern costume, with its scant pro¬ 
vision for warmth, its thin, tight boots, and its im¬ 
mense drag upon the hips, will have to be relegated 
to the purely fashionable woman; by and by, when 
it gets to be unfashionable for women to be idle and 
useless, even she will discard it. E. L. S. 
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WINTER SOLITUDES. 


(See Frontispiece .) 


When winter winds am piercing chill, 

And through tin* hawthorn blows thu gale, 
With solemn luct I tread the hill. 

That overblows the lonely vale. 


O’er the hare upland, and away 
Through the long reach of desert wo n 
The embracing sunbeams chastely pin 
And gladden these deep solitudes. 


— Longfellow, 


THE CHRISTMAS CLIMAX. 


A few weeks before Christmas, three girls sat 
around a pretty lunch-table on which was spread a 
very nice little meal. The room tastefully furnished, 
and the dress of the hostess — the last thing in tea- 
gowns— proved that she had an ample purse at com¬ 
mand. So, in fact, did the china, the silver, the 
damask upon the board. 

The tea-gown, the little cap perched upon the 
lovely hair, all the matronly affectations of dress, as 
well as the wedding-ring and keeper upon her finger, 
were tokens that she had now been married a year. But 
as her guests studied her face, they became aware 
that it wore a worried, puckered look that they had 
never seen upon it in the days of her single blessed¬ 
ness, and being near relations and very intimate, they 
did not make any pretense of not noticing it. 

44 You do n’t look well, my dear,* 1 said her cousin 
Persis, breaking the silence. 

" You do n’t look comfortable, somehow,” said her 
sister Fannie. “ I know that look of old. Indeed, I 
think you look cross.” she added, plainly, taking an¬ 
other tea biscuit from the plate. “ That is the long 
and short of it, Penelope.” 

44 Thank you,” said Penelope, tossing her head. 
But suddenly she set the plate she was about passing 
to her guests down upon the table again, fished a little 
scrap of lace and linen cambric from some mysteri¬ 
ous recess of the tea-gown, and applied it to her eyes. 

Is it — is it — anything about Laurence ? ” inquir¬ 
ed cousin Persis, hesitatingly. 

u Yes. I confess it is Laurence. Fie — he — he is 
always talking about his mother’s way of cooking,” 
sobbed Penelope, fairly breaking down. “ He really 


did love the things his mother made for him. Now, 
I deal with a good baker ; I have Vienna bread ; I 
vary the sorts, all light and good, and 1 think I know 
about meat and vegetables, and 1 like fruit desserts. 
I can buy so much that is good, but it is that old 
New England home-made cookery that Laurence 
pines for. The other day he said in quite a tragic 
way, 4 Oh, for one of those dear old boiled apple 
dumplings.* ” 

44 Awfully indigestible,” said Persis. 

14 I went to visit dear Mrs. Chapone before I was 
married,” said Penelope, 44 and you went with me, 
Fannie.” 

44 How kind she was,” said Fannie. 44 She was always 
cooking something good-” 

44 Good ! ” said Penelope. 44 O Fannie, I love and 
respect my mother-in-law, but, I must confess, every¬ 
thing swam in grease.” 

44 The bread came to the table from the oven,” said 
Fannie. 

44 Four kinds each meal,” said Penelope. 44 Coffee, 
tea, chocolate, pies, waffles, for breakfast. Bacon, 
fried potatoes, fried everything-” 

44 And she made one taste it all,” laughed Fannie. 

44 When we got home,” said Penelope, 44 we went to 
bed and had a bilious attack apiece. All the time 
Laurence was with his mother, they lived in the coun¬ 
try, and he was out of doors all the while on horse¬ 
back, in the open air for hours, rowing, fishing, 
superintending the farm work, lending a hand him¬ 
self. But now he comes from his office to the flat, or 
walks a block or two after supper. If he takes me 
anywhere, we ride, usually. I know he could not eat 
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the same things now, but it has gotten to be a mania 
with him.” 

“ Why don’t you tell him ail that?” asked Fannie. 

“ Why, if I were to hint that his mother’s cooking 
might not be the best known on earth, we should 
certainly quarrel,” said Penelope. 

“I don’t know what you are to do, Penelope,” 
sighed Persis. 

“/know what you ought to do,” said saucy Fannie. 
“Ask Laurence’s mother down here. She’ll know 
just how her poor boy suffers for want of proper 
nourishment. Let her cook for you a month. That 
will include Christmas, — you will like to have her 
spend Christmas with you, you know, — and then she 
will be on hand to both plan and order the Christmas 
dinner. 7 hat will be the grand climax of greasiness, 
and fussiness, of course. If you manage to live 
through that, all may yet be well.” 

“ Hush, Fannie ! Do n’t be disrespectful,” said 
Penelope. “ But I do n’t know but you are right. 
Laurence’s sister, Matie, is old enough now to be left 
in charge, so mamma Chapone can leave home as well 
as not. She just dotes on Laurence, and I believe 
she ’ll come.” 

Shortly after, the girls tied on their bonnets and 
went home, and Mrs. Laurence Chapone sat down to 
write a letter to her mother-in-law. 

“ Your mother is here,” said Penelope one after¬ 
noon. as her husband entered the dining-room. “ She 
is out in the kitchen, getting you up one of her din¬ 
ners. I wrote, dear, and asked her to come and 
spend a few weeks with us, including Christmas.” 

“ You are a good, little wife,” said Laurence. “ Dear 
mother, what a perfect woman she is 1 And if you can 

approach her in cooking-” 

Then lie rushed out into the kitchen, where, amidst 
the smoking and the frying of the steak, shone his 
mother’s round, rosy face. 

“We’re just dishing the pot-roast, dear,” said she, 
“and it’s beautifully larded with the pork. And you 
shall have apple fritters to-day. There was n’t quite 
time for apple dumplings. Wheat bread and biscuit, 
Indian and rye, all turned out well. And I’ve just 
tossed up a cheese pudding, and got the chocolate 
right. Biddy is as smart as can be to learn.” 

And so with smiles and pleasant talk, the mother’s 
visit, and the meals she cooked, began. 

It occurred to Penelope sometimes that they princi¬ 
pally lived on butter, lard drippings, and sweet oil. 
The very soup was covered with little globules of fat, 
and the hiss of the frying-pan awoke her at dawn. 

And we must not forget to say, that before she 
went to bed, Mrs. Chapone each night, cheered her 


son with chocolate of the richest sort, and Welsh rare 
bit, or with lobster salad and coffee with beaten eggs. 

Penelope took it all patiently, and lived in a world 
of smoke and sizzle; devoted the hours she had used 
to spend over her books and music, to beating eggs or 
stirring plum puddings, adopted cooking aprons per¬ 
manently, and was never free from a headache. 

Laurence also complained of his head, but his de¬ 
voted wife never hinted that a whole mince pie after 
fried scallops for breakfast, might be the cause of it. 

Meanwhile, Christmas came on apace, and indefat¬ 
igable mamma Chapone redoubled her efforts for 
the family comfort. The smoke and the sizzle in¬ 
creased, and such quantities of pound cake, pork 
cake, gold cake, silver cake, chocolate cake, cream 
cake, besides doughnuts, cookies, and crullers, as filled 
the cellar ! And, oh, the fruit cake ! Heavy, and black, 
after the most approved fashion, and rich and sweet 
beyond measure, — it was a wonderful creation. And 
such mince pies ! Old Mrs. Chapone was playfully tri¬ 
umphant, and Biddy was in ecstacies. With the big 
turkey and the basket of game Laurence had sent up, 
surely the Christmas dinner promised to be a success. 
At least it promised to be what Fannie had said,— 
“The climax of greasiness and fussiness.” 

Cousin Persis and Fannie went out of town a few 
days after their first conversation with Penelope, only 
returning after Christmas. Of course they went im¬ 
mediately to see her. 

When they reached Penelope’s flat the door was 
ajar, and they entered unannounced. There was no 
one in the parlor, but from the dining-room they 
heard Penelope’s voice : 

“ Can’t you eat anything, dear? ” 

“A little hot water and a slice of dry toast—no 
butter,” replied another voice — that of Laurence — 
but never had it been so lugubrious. 

“ But Laurence, dear, 1 can cook everything in 
your mother’s style now,” said Penelope. Won’t 
you have a few fritters ? ” 

" Fritters ! ” cried Laurence, with an expression of 
disgust. 

“ And there is still a mince pie,— I can heat it at 
once,” said Penelope. 

" Don’t mention mince pie,” said Laurence. “My 
dear, this is excellent.” 

“ And for dinner ? ” said Penelope. 

“Some plain boiled mutton, stale bread, and some 
oranges,” said Laurence. 

Fannie smothered a laugh as she and Persis made 
their appearance in the dining-room. 

Laurence was very yellow. His nose was red, and 
there were pimples at the corners of his mouth. Penel- 
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ope‘s skin was a little rough, anil her eyes not u. 
bright as usual. 

“ How do you do, Laurence?” the girls inquired. 

“ Not well,” said Laurence. 

“ Nor I," said Penelope. 

“ We arc both bilious,” said Laurence; but we are 
in the doctor’s hands and shall get over it, no doubt. 
Good-by, dear ; don’t go into that hot kitchen to¬ 
day ; Bridget can quite manage our plain dinner. 
Remember,— no sweets nor fats,- none of those 
greasy messes. We must diet.” 

“ Well ? ” said Fannie looking at her cousin, as Lau¬ 
rence closed the door. 

“ I took your advice, dear, said Penelope, u and 
Mamma Chapone has been cooking for us for a month, 
and I have learned all her recipes. The principle is 
easy — soak everything in fat and eat everything red 
hot. 

“ Yes,” said Fannie. “ Well ? ” 

“And now since Christmas, he won’t let me cook 
anything,” said Penelope. “ He even speaks of his 
mother’s cooking as 1 greasy messes’! T wouldn’t 
have her know, but he has had enough of the old- 
fashioned cooking he used to long for.” 

“I knew he would,” said Fannie; “that is why 1 
proposed that you should ask her to come.” 

“ Fannie ! ” cried Penelope, “ I thought it was that 
I might learn to please him.” 

“Not a bit of it,” replied Fannie. “I felt sure, 
even if he lived through the rest, his mother’s Christ¬ 
mas dinner would finish him ! ” 


Penelope, who had learned a lesson, healthwise, 
which would last her all her life, carried forward the 
reform, vigorously. The remembrance of the “greasy 
messes” she and Laurence had suffered from, caused 
her to begin by banishing meat entirely from their 
table. She did not know at first quite how she would 
contrive to fill its place, but happily, at this juncture, 
there moved in, in the adjoining flat, a family who 
believed in, and practiced hygienic living. From the 
good, motherly woman of this household, Penelope 
learned the art of preparing delicious dishes from the 
various cereals, vegetables, and fruits. The simple, 
inexpensive, but enjoyable meals she daily grew to 
evolve from these, were alike a surprise and a revela¬ 
tion to Laurence ; but, as he, too, had had his lesson, 
he only smiled as he noted the absence of meats, and 
the abundance of fruits, vegetables, and grains on his 
table, and suffered Penelope to have her way. This 
“way” proved a pretty good one; fur as time went 
on, and he noticed how fair his young wife’s com¬ 
plexion became, and awoke also to the fact that his 
own pimples and blotches had grown “Conspicuous by 
their absence,” and realized that he was no longer 
conscious, hour by hour, of head and stomach, he 
grew really enthusiastic. Now, too, Penelope had 
time, in plenty, to spend with books, and music, and 
his home, free from those dreadful, greasy breakfasts, 
dinners and suppers, and from the aches and pains 
they brought, and the work they entailed, seemed, 
what home was intended to be. a reminiscence of 
Eden. — Adapted. 


ICELAND. 

BY E. L. SHAW. 


This chief city of Reykjavik, by the way, seems to 
have a monopoly of the home comforts, as well as 
the wealth of the island, for, notwithstanding the in¬ 
habitants of the outlying country, are in the main, 
exceedingly intelligent, and even though, as has been 
said, “ in an Icelandic farm-house you will not infre¬ 
quently meet with a roughly dressed university grad¬ 
uate, who will be able to sustain more than his half 
of a conversation in Latin,” yet the national hope¬ 
lessness and inertia pervades everything. A modern 
historian, writing of Iceland in the fiftecenth century, 
really described her as travelers see her to-day. 
“ Wagons, ploughs, and carts went out of use and 
knowledge ; architecture in timber became a lost art, 
and the fine, carved and painted halls of the heathen 
days, were replaced by turf-walled barns.” Those 
same one-story, “ turf-walled barns,” with low roofs. 


low entrance, insufficient light, and insufficient venti¬ 
lation, and with rooms, often lacking both windows 
ami floor, form the present homes of this people. 
The sleeping rooms are either small, dark closets, 
accommodating but a single person, or larger, win¬ 
dowless apartments, containing rude bunks, (in ac¬ 
cordance with a curious Icelandic custom, much too 
short for the sleeper), arranged in tiers, one above 
another, at their sides. These are occupied by the 
entire household. Naturally, these conditions are 
bettered somewhat in homes whose owners are more 
well-to-do, but life in the most comfortable of Ice¬ 
landic farm-houses would undoubtedly seem to us of 
this favored country, swept bare of most that makes 
life desirable. 

The national dress, at the capital, is not unlike our 
own; that of the women differing, mostly, in its 
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length of skirt. In the poor, and widely scattered 
country households, however, it is probable that its 
fashion is more often determined by the necessities 
or the exigencies of its wearer, than made a matter of 
mere taste. 

As no grains or cereals are grown, no fruits, and 
but few of the coarser kinds of vegetables, the ordin¬ 
ary diet is meager and insufficient. By a greater ex¬ 
penditure of labor the soil might, no doubt, be com¬ 
pelled to contribute more food, or a greater variety, 
but little is ever attempted in this direction ; possibly, 
after all, we do not entertain sufficient charity for a 
nation whose entire season for seed time and harvest 
is compressed into the space of three months. 

Fishing, shepherding, fowling, hay-making, the 
gathering of driftwood and peat for the winter’s use, 
— volcanic fires consumed the forests, ages ago — 
fill up the summer; the women turning in with a 
will, and helping through the hay-making season, and 
likewise doing whatever else their hands find to do of 
out-door work, thereby drinking in, from the excep¬ 
tionally clear, pure air, long, deep, draughts of the 
health and strength which women of this people 
possess in a notable degree. The long, winter 
months are devoted to all which can be done indoors; 
the care of the wool of the sheep, carding, spinning, 
weaving, etc., combined with study, teaching of the 
younger ones, and tool-making. 

The wild grasses are of the greatest importance for 
maintenance of the domestic animals, the cow, horse, 
and sheep ; many of these being obliged to forage 
for themselves during a large portion of the year ; 
as few farmers, anywhere, could provide a store of 
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food sufficient to support their stock during the rigors 
of a nine-months’ winter. The hardy little mountain 
pony stands to the Icelander in the stead of carriage 
and locomotive, road and tramway; for all journey- 
ings are made on pony-back, in paths which his own 
sturdy, adventurous feet have marked out. 

One thing which strikes us as being more inexpli¬ 
cable than any other in the daily life of this people, is, 
the small part their women have in the general edu¬ 
cation. A recent traveler, writing in Scribner's mag¬ 
azine, referring to this subject, remarks, “ As a result 
of this lack of education among women, while in the 
homes of Iceland a warm family affection reigns, true 
intellectual companionship between husband and wife 
can be rarely possible. For while there are an unusual 
number of well-educated men in Iceland, there are, 
so far as I could learn, exceedingly few even tolerably 
educated women. Of course there are exceptions 
to this rule, and the traveler cannot fail to meet here 
and there, — notably in Reykjavik — charming and 
refined women, and these I found, in one and another 
instance, were keenly conscious of the low estate of 
their sisters, and alive to efforts in their behalf.” 

But sometime, maybe, when American enterprise 
and American gold shall have found their way to this 
far-off land, anti shall have cured this along with other 
evils, the noble and kindly race — so well worth the 
rescuing — will be lifted out of their present hopeless 
poverty, and traditionary discomfort, and in a more 
genial atmosphere, anti under more favorable condi¬ 
tions, a new era of brain power may be born to Ice¬ 
land, something akin to her former brilliant period of 
intellectual life. 


A WORD TO THE GIRLS. 


When your brother is asked what vocation he in¬ 
tends to follow, he says that he hopes to be a doctor, 
a minister, a merchant, or a mechanic. He is quali¬ 
fying himself for some special work in life, and study¬ 
ing with a certain end in view. But when some one 
asks what you intend to become, you are not able to 
answer. The question is a new one. Perhaps it had 
never occurred to you that you should choose and 
prepare for a certain work. But why not? Why 
should not you, as well as your brother, be ready to 
meet the future ? 

Our grandmothers and great-grandmothers may 
have held that work lowers the dignity of the “fairer 
sex,” and as to learning a profession, most of them 
would have raised their hands in horror at the 
thought. In fact, they were barred from the profes¬ 


sions and higher education. Such mistaken ideas 
may have been well enough for our “ fore-mothers,” 
but they will not do for the girl of the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. She lives in a different at¬ 
mosphere ; public sentiment has whirled about to a 
more sensible position. It has been learned that 
woman can be doctor, dentist, lawyer, teacher. There 
is no field into which she can not enter and reap 
success. 

While she is to be admired who, whether through 
hardships or in favorable circumstances, qualifies 
herself for the higher professions, it is not for these 
attainments we especially would plead. We believe 
that every girl should be taught some honorable 
means of self-support, as religiously as she should 
be taught to love her God, It makes no difference 
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what her social position is now, whether she be the 
daughter of luxury and ease, or the child of humble 
poverty, she should learn a trade, a profession, a re¬ 
munerative business to which she could turn if re¬ 
quired so to do. She should learn some one thing 
so well that people would be willing to pay her for 
doing it. Let it be speaking French or making bread, 
if she be competent, and can show herself to be, the 
world will receive her when she knocks for admission. 
The idea is not that she should master any great thing, 
but that she should excel in some one thing. All 
honor to those who aspire to and work for high posi¬ 
tions in literature and art, but in choosing a business 
with a view to remuneration, it might be well to re¬ 
member that the world can live without French and 
music, but it must have bread. 


“ But what is the need of devoting time and money 
to this preparation, when we, like the most of girls, 
intend to marry, and will then not follow our chosen 
vocations?” you ask. The poor woman living at the 
end of your street, who is struggling to support her¬ 
self and three little ones, asked the same question 
years ago when she was care-free and hopeful, like 
you. Look into her trouble* 1 face to-day, and allow 
her to answer the question for you. You may never 
be called upon to make your own living. Very well. 
Be qualified so to do, anyway. It will make you 
more independent, and happier. You will gain 
strength by the effort put forth. Your friends will 
admire you the more, and you will be the better 
fitted to grace any position in life to which you may 
be called. — *S>/. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR EARLY BREACHES OF CONFIDENCE. 


“ What is auntie telling Baby ? ” 

“Auntie tellin’ Baby see’ets. Baby musn’t tell.” 

“ Oh ! Baby will tell mamma. ” 

“No, Baby musn't tell. Auntie says Baby musn’t 
tell.” 

“ What! Baby won't tell mamma ! Mamina give 
baby some sugar” (coaxingly). 

But baby shakes her curly head, and refuses the 
dearly loved bribe, though evidently very much dis¬ 
turbed in her mind between the rival attractions of 
sugar and loyalty to auntie. 

« Won 't you tell mamma ? Poor mamma will cry.” 

Then the more than foolish mother puts her hand¬ 
kerchief to her face, and, with forced sobs and pre¬ 
tended tears, works on her baby’s feelings. The 
child hesitates, the little lip quivers, the little bosom 
heaves ; then what the bribe of sugar could not do, 
the pretended grief accomplishes. 

“ Do n’t k’y, mamma ; I tell *ou ; ” and the little 
one in a moment more has had stamped on her im¬ 
pressionable brain a lesson never to be forgotten — 
a lesson of bribery from her mother, to be false to 
her given word. 

Auntie laughs lightly, and shakes her finger, saying, 
“O Baby ! Baby I auntie won’t trust you very soon 
again.” And the child looks from auntie to mamma, 
from mamma to auntie, with a vague feeling of dis¬ 
comfort and wouder. She can but tell that she has 
betrayed her trust, and, when she looks in mamma’s 
face, she feels (though, of course, she does not form 


it in her mind) that she, too, has been betrayed. She 
knows that mamma has shed no tears, and that all 
her sobs have been pretended. But then her mother 
ami aunt laugh, so it must be funny, and she, per¬ 
force, laughs too. 

O unwise mother 1 O cruel mother ! to lay the 
foundation of a lax morality. Who will that mother 
have to blame, when, in future years, her daughter 
deceives her, or her son proves false to his position 
of trust ? 

When you hear in a household, as a sort of family 
joke, * Oh ! he never comes in when he says he will ; 
we never expect him,’ or ‘ We never trust her with a 
secret ; she could n’t keep one to save her life,” you 
may set it down as infallible that there is something 
radically wrong in the training of the children of that 
household. Where such things exist, spite of all care, 
as they will sometimes, the matter is one of very se¬ 
rious import, and as such is not one fit for joking. 

Never treat lightly in a child, no matter how small 
that child, a broken promise. A promise is a prom¬ 
ise, and as such should be kept sacred, no matter of 
how small intrinsic importance. Teach children, as 
early as possible, that to break a promise or to prove 
indifferent to an obligation is no light matter. Were 
this a thing more earnestly attended to in each child¬ 
hood, the world would not be so rife with f vows 
lightly made, lightly kept,’ be they those made pri¬ 
vately for the good of a few, or those made publicly 
for the good of the many.— St/. 



l'EMPERANCE NOTES. 


Every ward of Salt Lake City possesses a loyal, 
working, Temperance Legion. 

The increase of cigarettes smoked last year in this 
country, over those of the year before, was 300,000,- 
000. 


A late Boston paper is responsible for the state¬ 
ment that there were 3,645 women arrested for drunk¬ 
enness during the past year. 


It is the testimony <>f an English physician that out 
of 1,540 cases of gout, all save one made more or 
less use of wines and liquors. 


Twenty-one States, and all the Territories and the 
District of Columbia, have now enacted scientific 
temperance laws for their public schools. 

40,000,000 bushels of grain, each year, are used in 
the manufacture of alcoholic liquors. 'This would 
make 600,000,000 four-pound loaves of bread. 


A LITTLE Brooklyn boy, only eleven years of age, 
died, recently, of drink, in the city hospital. 


The official Brewers’ and Malsters’ Directory, for 
the current year, reports nine breweries in the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia. 


The first temperance organization ever formed in 
Mexico, has lately been organized at Socono, New 
Mexico. It is a branch W. C. T. U., composed 
entirely of women. 


A prominent Bengalese of Calcutta, has prepared, 
in Bengalee, a “ Hand-Book of Temperance,” filled 
with telling facts and figures. It is the only publica¬ 
tion upon the subject in that language. 


There is a lasv against cigarette smoking, at West 
Point. The cadet who violates it, is obliged to carry 
a musket for twelve consecutive hours, pacing his 
beat, back and forth, rain or shine, for that length of 
time. 


POPULAR 

There is said to be a spot in Siberia, about thirty 
miles square, which to the depth of sixty feet, has 
been continuously frozen, for the last 100 years. 


To freeze a tin cup to the floor : Fill the cup full 
of small pieces of ice, and throw some salt into it. 
Pour water on the floor, or on a board, set the cup 
in it, and stir the ice and salt together. The cup will 
soon freeze fast. This can be done in the hottest 
room, or in the hottest weather. 


In the region of the mouth of the Rio de la Plata 
River, the Atlantic Ocean has been ascertained to be 
40,236 feet, or eight and three-fourths miles in depth. 
This is its greatest known depth. The average depth 
of all the oceans is from 2,000 to 2.500 fathoms, or 
from r2,000 to 15,000 feet. 


It has been found that, by the addition of chloride 
of zinc to the pulp, in course of manufacture, paper 
may be made as tough as wood or leather; the de¬ 
gree of concentration in the zinc solution determining 
its toughness. This substance can be utilized in a 
variety of ways, as it is thoroughly waterproof. 


SCIENCE. 

An improved oven thermometer, a device to be 
applied to the oven doors of cooking stoves, ranges, 
etc., to indicate the exact heat for baking purposes, 
has lately been patented by a firm in Ohio. 


A German patent has been taken out, whereby 
bottles may be manufactured from cast iron, contain¬ 
ing twelve per cent, of silicon, a compound which will 
resist the action of the strongest acids. 


One of the wonders of the United States, is the 
Walled Lake, in Iowa. It covers a surface of 2,800 
acres, with a depth of twenty-five feet of water. It is 
from two to three feet higher than the surrounding 
country, and is enclosed by a wall ten feet high, fif¬ 
teen feet wide, at the bottom, and sloping up to five 
feet wide at the top. The stones of which the wall is 
built, vary in size from one weighing one hundred 
pounds, to those weighing three tons. Around the 
entire lake is a belt of trees, half a mile in width ; 
with this exception, the country in which the lake is 
located, is a rolling prairie. When, how, or by whom, 
this wall was constructed, or these trees set out, is a 
mystery. 
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TRAINING CHILDREN TO A SENSE OF DUTY. 


Sturdy, self-reliant men and women, true to their 
ideas of duty, were, a few generations back, largely 
in the majority. Coming up, for the most part, 
through hardship and self-denial, their characters 
were formed by the very discipline thus involved. 
Life then was weightier, harder to live; responsibili¬ 
ties were not then so slightly assumed; but greater 
confidence was engendered between man and man, 
and in all life’s relations, a sense of duty was, in the 
main, a controlling influence. Naturally, discipline, 
both mental and moral, was a great feature in the 
training of the children of those days. We are apt, 
now, as we look back, to think those fathers and 
mothers far too strict, and in our over-flowing sym¬ 
pathy for what seems, by contrast, the hard, joyless 
lives their little ones led, we have insensibly swung 
over to the other extreme ; we give our children the 
largest latitude of behavior ; we lay the talent of the 
world under contribution for their entertainment; 
and seek in a thousand ways, not only to relieve 
study of all tedium and discomfort, but to actually 
render a child's life with it, more attractive, even in 
his own eyes, than without it. But there is one thing 
we do not do; we do not teach him the dignity of duty. 

While all the modern improvements in methods of 
dealing with children are not a whit too many, or too 
varied, we pause sometimes to wonder if discipline, 
which should hold such an important place in the 
training of the young, is not entirely left out of their 
education. Older people do things all their lives 
which they do not like, nay, often positively dislike 
to do, but they do them from the necessity which 
duty imposes. How often does an adult man or 
woman consult mere inclination in regard to what 
comes up to be done, day by day? Neither should 
a child, from its earliest youth, be permitted to do 
so. In our own case, the inexorable laws of existence 
constitute themselves our master ; but just as surely, 
when our child’s time comes, will they be his master, 
too. Since, then, it is really the inexorable that he 


will have to meet, all the way through, it is but 
simple kindness to break the fact to him, gently, 
during his initiatory experience in life. 

Children should be trained to go to bed, and to get 
up, at a proper hour, without any inducement being 
held out to them. Indeed, that training is always 
found to be the best, which offers no inducements, 
and gives no rewards for ordinary, daily duties. 
Let them be taught to eat proper food, and in proper 
quantities ; to observe distinct hours of study and 
of play, as well as to do with unfailing regularity, 
portions of work, suited to their ages, each day. 
Teach them to respect both themselves and their 
work, by being punctual. In this way only, can the 
dignity of labor, as well as duty, be inculcated. 

But, let them do all this, because it is the thing to 
do; because they ought. Keep them so close to you 
that you can count their little heart-beats, but in¬ 
sist, from first to last, upon immediate, unquestioning 
obedience ; make life as delightful to them as your 
fond, parental heart may wish, — remembering that 
even the tiniest hearts will be all the happier from 
the consciousness of duties done—but assume from 
the'first, that your little child will perform his little 
tasks, from day to day, without murmuring, or hope 
of reward; as a mere matter of course, the same as 
papa and mamma perform their larger ones; and 
for the same reason, — because it is his duty. 

Home training of this kind, supplemented by a 
school training, which, as Professor Porter, of Yale 
college, once said, trains a young person “ to do 
what he ought to do, when he ought to do it, whether 
he wants to do it or not,” turns out, in place of the 
shifting, vacillating youth, too much lacking in power 
of application to ever amount to anything, unless it 
be in the role of libertine or defaulter, a pains-taking, 
self-denying student, who, rising by hard work in his 
chosen vocation, proves himself, meanwhile, a model 
son and an upright citizen; one whom all his world, 
be it great or small, delights to honor, E, L. S* 
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THE HOME TRAINING OF OUR GIRLS. 


In the following direct and forceful article Dr. 
Howard Crosby gives emphasis to the subject of the 
proper bringing-up of our girls. He says, “A pri¬ 
mal defect in our social life is the notion that girls 
have nothing to do. Boys are brought up to some 
employment, but girls to none, except where pecun¬ 
iary want compels them. The family that is ‘well- 
off’ has busy boys and idle girls. The young man, 
after eating his breakfast, starts out to his daily oc¬ 
cupation, and returns at the close of the day. The 
young woman, after eating her breakfast, (usually at 
a late hour), saunters about in quest of amusements. 
Novels, gossip, shopping (for unnecessary trifles), 
dressing in three or four different costumes, formal 
visiting, drawing (if able), and lounging, are the ele¬ 
ments of the young woman’s day. In the evening, 
by way of recreation (!), she goes to the theater or a 
ball. 

“This unequal discipline of the sexes is the basis 
of innumerable evils. It makes the girl careless and 
selfish ; it turns her mind to personal adornment and 
other frivolous matters as the great concerns of life ; 
it takes away the sense of responsibility, and pro¬ 
duces feebleness and disease in her physical consti¬ 
tution. It also prevents her from asserting her true 
dignity in the eyes of man, for the life of utility is 
alone dignified. Women, thus brought up in indo¬ 
lence, are looked upon by men very much as were 
the women of the old dark times of the world ; as 
mere playthings, expensive toys, not as counsellors 
and friends. Marriage in such circumstances is a 


mere mercenary arrangement, and the girl is pre¬ 
pared neither in body nor mind for the serious re¬ 
sponsibilities and lofty duties which marriage implies. 
Her training, moreover, or lack of training, has made 
it necessary for her to marry a long purse. Econ¬ 
omy, helpfulness, co-operation — these are not com¬ 
ing to the new household from this vain source. 
Dresses, drives, entertainments — these will form the 
staple demands on the young husband. Accordingly 
in city life where this class of young women is chiefly 
found, a young man is (greatly to his hurt often) kept 
from marrying by reason of its costliness, whereas so¬ 
ciety should be so ordered that marriage would help the 
larder and not beggar it. We want simplicity of life, 
frugality, modesty, industry and system, if we could 
introduce these virtues into our higher society, we 
should diminish the despair, envy, jealousy, dissipa¬ 
tion and suicides of the single, and the bickerings, 
wretchedness and divorces of the married. 

“Let our girls have as regular daily duties as our 
boys. Let idleness be forbidden them. Let recrea¬ 
tion be indeed recreation, at proper times and in 
proper quantities. Let us open more numerous ave¬ 
nues of female industry, and let every woman be 
clothed with the dignity of a useful life. Can such 
a reformation be brought about? My dear Madam, 
begin it yourself. Rule your household on this prin¬ 
ciple. Have the courage to defy fashion where it 
opposes. Be a bold leader in this reform, and you 
will soon see a host of followers glad to escape from 
the old folly.” 


A teacher in a public school has been accustomed 
to require her pupils to say, “ The equator is an imagi¬ 
nary line, passing round the earth,” etc. It never 
occurred to her that the boys and girls of her school 
had no idea what an imaginary line meant, until one 
day a visitor asked them how wide they thought the 
equator was. Some thought it was 5,000 miles wide, 
others 2,000, and others said they could jump over it. 
The visitor then asked how they thought ships got 
over it. One pupil said he thought the crews got out 
and drew them over, and another said he had read 
that a canal had been dug through it. “ What is the 
name of the canal?” was asked. “TheSuez Canal,” 
was the answer. — Sel. 


A Post-Graduate Course. — A wise, New Jersey 
mother, a widow, was in good circumstances, continu¬ 
ing a prosperous business her husband had left her, 


and having four daughters, she gave to each of them 
the best education the city she lived in, afforded. As 
it was the seat of a college, the schools were unusu¬ 
ally good, and so was the society of the place. When 
the oldest daughter was graduated from school, her 
mother took her into the kitchen and initiated her 
into all the arts and mysteries of that department, and 
from that to upstairs work, and to the providing the 
supplies — in short, to everything pertaining to house¬ 
keeping, even to presiding at the table. After she 
was thoroughly instructed in all this, and perfectly 
competent to do it, she and her mother took turns 
in having the entire charge of the house, a week 
about. When the other girls were graduated they 
went in turn through the same course of instruction, 
and, consequently, at no time in their lives was 
housekeeping ever a bugbear to any of them. — N , 
V Advocate . 





TRAINING-SCHOOLS IN VICE. 


The alarming frequency of crimes committed by 
boys and youth, throughout the country, would al¬ 
most lead one to wonder whether there were not, 
somewhere among us, regular training-schools in vice, 
capable of turning out criminals ad libitum . As one 
most potent factor in vicious education, we might 
well turn and give our attention to the picture-post¬ 
ers of the day ; with their immense educating power, 
what must be their effect upon the unformed minds 
that study them familiarly and constantly? In refer¬ 
ring to what London has suffered, presumably, from 
these and like agencies, a London paper remarks, 
“ Is it not within the bounds of possibility, that to 
the highly pictorial advertisements to be seen on the 
boardings of London, vividly representing sensational 
scenes of murders, exhibited as the great attractions 
of certain theaters and places of amusement, the pub¬ 
lic may be, to a certain extent, indebted for the horri¬ 
ble crimes in Whitechapel ? Imagine the effect of 
these gigantic pictures of violence and assassination 
by knife and pistol, on the morbid imaginations of 
unbalanced minds. These dreadful picture-posters 
are a blot upon our civilization.” 

Every city, village, and even hamlet, along our lines 
of travel, abounds in these hideous caricatures of life, 
which offend the eye, and shock the moral sense. 
And if adult men and women feel their effect thus 
vividly, we can scarcely calculate their demoralizing 
tendency upon the younger and more susceptible class, 
to many of whom the streets stand in the stead of 
home influences and higher education ! 

Occasionally, some of the better class of our news¬ 
papers assist in the crusade against these sworn ene¬ 


mies of social purity, which arc, as it were, turned 
loose in our midst. The Boston Jour mil, speaking 
of the allowance accorded to debasing show-bills and 
papers in public places, says, “ We allow youth to 
become accustomed to suggestions which are forced 
upon them in spite of their shield of innocence ; we 
permit every little periodical stand to show advertise¬ 
ments and publications which should never be suffered 
to contaminate the press or the public ; we close 
our eyes to a thousand methods by which curiosity 
is stimulated before reason has attained the strength 
of control: and then we wonder why such pure and 
precious things as children should grow to such per¬ 
verse and wicked maturity.” 

It is to this sort of liberal education — the education 
of the blood-curdling pictures, the Buffalo Bill enter¬ 
tainments, and the ubiquitous dime novel—that a young 
man, recently captured in the act of robbing a stage 
coach, — shooting several of the passengers dead, and 
wounding others,— undoubtedly owes his present pros¬ 
pect of a felon’s cell. And we may count by hundreds, 
all over the country, his fellows, who, trained under 
the same influences, in one department of vice or 
another, emulate his fearful example. A glance down 
the columns of the daily paper gives us frequent 
unwelcome news of them, revealing, from time to 
time, their individuality and whereabouts. 

Here is work mapped out for journalists, philan¬ 
thropists, and educators. Let public sentiment be 
aroused or created on these subjects,— a sentiment so 
strong and resistless that these great evils shall be 
caught up and swept away on its mighty, out-going 
tide. E. I,. S. 


RECLAIMING THE LOST. 


Probably there are very few persons who do not 
look upon a woman of low character as the most 
thoroughly “lost” and “abandoned” of any human 
being. This opinion is based upon lack of knowledge 
and experience. Physicians and philanthropists have 
opportunities for becoming acquainted with this 


class of persons, and forming a true estimate of their 
character, as others do not; and it is the universal 
testimony of those who have the best basis for 
forming an opinion, that a very large number of this 
wretched class are by no means so utterly and irre- 
claimably bad as they seem to be. Many among 
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them have been driven by that desperation which is 
the outgrowth of want and despair, to adopt a life 
toward which they have no natural tendency, and for 
which they may entertain a genuine repugnance. 
Their lives are full of misery, want, and bodily dis¬ 
tress. Many among them would most gladly es¬ 
cape from the bondage of vice, if they only knew 
the way. Dr. Kate Bushnell, Evangelist of the 
White Cross Department of the N. W. C. T. U., in 
her recent annual report, suggests methods of work 
for these wanderers, which have in other humanita¬ 
rian fields proved their efficiency by their beneficent 
results: — 

“ I saw a horse that had fallen under its burden on 
the street. Its owner was beating it pitilessly to 
make it get up and move on. How it made us shud¬ 
der to hear the whizz and crack of the rawhide on 
the poor animal's back ! Blood was streaming from 
its nostrils ; but the panting horse neither flinched 
under the whip nor stirred a muscle to get up. 
What was the matter? Was it willful stubbornness? 
It looked like it. The driver would have whipped it 
to death in his rage, but some men came along and 
proffered assistance. The whipping was stopped, and 
for the moment no attention paid to the motionless 
horse. The load was taken out of the wagon ; still the 


horse lay motionless. The wagon box was removed ; 
still the horse paid no attention. A few buckles of 
the harness were loosened ; still the horse seemed 
lifeless. Then all rubbish, harness, and every obstacle 
were taken out of the way ; the horse looked up, caught 
the kindly glances of the men, felt the gentle stroke 
of the human hand, and in an instant was trotting 
along the road. 

“ I said to myself, ‘ There is a great deal of woman- 
nature in a horse.’ There is not much of revenge, 
but a great deal of hopelessness in her when she 
gets down under the burden of life; you can’t whip 
her up off the street and into the line of duty. If it 
is worth while to save a fallen horse by removing 
every burden, and giving nothing but kindly encour¬ 
agement, is it not worth while to save a fallen sister 
that way? Our labor organizations are taking away 
the heavy load under which woman has fallen; our 
charitable organizations are looking after the smashed- 
up vehicle : our White Cross and White Shield or¬ 
ganizations are loosening the buckles of the harness 
of artificial social customs which bear heavily upon a 
woman as soon as she is down. Let loving sisterly 
and brotherly hands, then, give the tender, encour¬ 
aging stroke, and the woman is all right and on 
her feet, so glad for the chance to try again." 


MORAL QUARANTINE NEEDED. 


Society is full of lepers, both moral and physical. 
The association of the innocent and the morally 
sound with the vicious, the morally and physically 
corrupt, is producing an extension of such moral 
maladies as profligacy, dissoluteness, adultery, di¬ 
vorce, abandonment, infanticide, and outrage, to a 
degree hitherto unparalleled in the history of civilized 
nations. What is more needed than a system of 
moral quarantine? The confinement of those moral 
lunatics is as necessary as for raving lunatics 
and kleptomaniacs. Moral pest-houses are needed 
for the isolation of those whose very breath is 
poison, whose very presence breeds moral corruption. 
We wholly agree with the following words by one of 
the leading philanthropists of the age : — 

u Think of the peace, order, and quiet that pertain 
to a normal idea of home. Then think of making 
home an asylum, or a small-pox hospital. No one 
would for a moment tolerate the idea; but the klep¬ 
tomaniac, libertine, gambler, ami drunkard, all of 
them morally insane, and totally unfit to be harbored 


within home's sacred walls, are still retained there, 
because society makes no provision to place them 
where they ought to be, — within the walls of institu¬ 
tions where they can have expert care and treatment, 
be self-supporting, and, best of all, be delivered from 
themselves. There are thousands of these “scourges 
of God," these embodied penalties of the violation 
of natural law in some ancestral or pre-natal state, 
and they are the curse of the homes in which their 
lives are spent. These homes deserve protection 
from society; those victims of an abnormal make-up, 
as visible to the spirit’s eye as a humped back or a 
goitered neck are to the physical, deserve protection 
from themselves. The drunkard in Chicago who 
pounded his sick wife to death with the body of their 
new-born child, was an illustration carried to the 
supreme degree, of the cruelty to which the state is 
not yet awakened, on behalf of the home. When 
women statesmen come to their own, let us hopefully 
believe the home will not be left so shelterless as 
it is now.” 




RETROSPECTIVE AND PROSPECTIVE. 


This number ends another volume of this journal, 
which now for more than twenty-three years has been 
before the public as an exponent of principles of 
hygiene and sanitary reform. At the beginning of its 
career, the advocates of the reforms then pioneered 
by this journal, were by many looked upon as fanatics 
and hobbyists, and it is with much satisfaction that 
those who then enlisted in the cause of sanitary 
reform are now able to point to the fact that many 
of the views then advanced, and by many violently 
opposed, have long since become firmly engrafted 
upon the minds of intelligent people everywhere, and 
the practices which were at that time considered as 
indicative of a state of mind akin to lunacy, are now 
generally adopted by a large proportion of the more 
intelligent classes in all parts of the civilized world. 
Man may now eat in peace his oatmeal mush and 
graham bread, without being ridiculed as a dietetic 
crank. Dress reform has thousands of advocates 
and willing disciples, where a score of years ago only 
a few hundred women were found strong minded 
enough to brave the current of public opinion, and 
dress in accordance with the dictates of common 
sense and the requirements of nature’s laws, irre¬ 
spective of the dictates of fashion. Scores of new 
discoveries in biology and chemistry, and other 
branches of science, have come forward in support 
of the so-called vagarist reformers, and the evidences 
in support of these views have gradually accumulated, 
until the mass of evidence has become absolutely 


irresistible. Surely the world moves, and Good 
Health feels a just pride in having helped the world 
to move in the direction of sanitary progress. 

But while many victories have been won, there are 
other battles yet to fight. The subject of hygiene 
has developed within the last quarter of a century, 
from such a small beginning that a mere handful of 
facts comprised the whole science as then taught; 
now ponderous encyclopedias devoted to this science 
alone, fail to exhaust the treasure-house of modern 
sanitary wisdom. New fields are constantly being 
explored, new facts of great interest and utmost im¬ 
portance are almost daily brought to light : but many 
phases of the subject are still hidden in darkness, 
and the next score of years may possibly see such 
developments in human knowledge as will quite cast 
into obscurity our present stock of information. So 
Good Health has no fears that its mission is ended, 
or that there is not abundant work on hand for many 
years ; and during the year 1890, with which the 
next volume will begin, it will endeavor to glean 
from the broad fields of scientific study and research 
the freshest, most striking and interesting facts, and 
especially those of a practical character. We trust 
the thousands of readers who have perused the 
pages of this journal during 1889, will still receive 
its .monthly visits during the year to come, and feel 
assured that if they have found it a source of pleas¬ 
ure and profit in the past, they will find it yet more 
interesting and valuable during the year to come. 


According to a recent telegram, the people of St. 
Louis are being treated to a feast upon diseased 
cattle; a large number of animals affected with 
Texas fever, or plcuro-pneurnonia, having been 
slaughtered and the flesh distributed about the city. 


A sanitary writer suggests that rats are not such 
unmitigated evils as they are usually considered. 
They are among the most persevering and thorough¬ 
going of scavengers, and these sanitary officials are 
much needed in most civilized communities. 
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CULTIVATING DISEASE. 


We heard a story, some time ago, about a doctor 
who went off for a vacation and left his student at 
home to attend to his practice. The student under¬ 
stood but few diseases, and knew of only a few reme¬ 
dies, and, at the end of two weeks, when the doctor 
returned, the patients were all cured. The student 
was “ very sorry,” but the doctor said, “ never mind ; 
jump into my carriage, and I will show you how to 
make practice.” They made a friendly call upon the 
family of one of his patrons, and inquired after the 
health of its members. The report was that all were 
well. 

“ Are you sure, Mrs. Jones, that you are well? You 
don’t look very well ; the whites of your eyes are 
yellow, and I think you are a little bilious. Let me 
feel your pulse.” By this time the woman’s appre¬ 
hensions had been sufficiently awakened to quicken 
her pulse. 

“ I am afraid, madam,” said the doctor, gravely, 
“that your liver is quite out of order. There is ma¬ 
laria around, and I fear you are going to be sick. I 
will just leave you a little medicine, and will call 
again to-morrow as I ride this way.” 

Sure enough, the next day found her sick in bed. 
She had “ medicine disease,” if she did not have ma¬ 
laria, and she had not slept a wink the night before, 
because of thinking of what the doctor had said. Now 
she said, “ Doctor, I have been thinking about it. I 
haven’t felt very well lately ; I have had black specks 
before my eyes, and I was dizzy a little when I stooped. 
How very fortunate you came along just as you 
did ! ” And the doctor left her some more medicine, 
anti in a day or two she was sick sure enough, and af¬ 
ter her recovery could not be grateful enough to the 
doctor for saving her life ! 

We have sometimes unwittingly cultivated disease 
by inquiries after symptoms which had been forgotten. 
One case, in particular, which we recall, taught a 
lesson as to letting alone old symptoms if they were 
not spoken of. A lady had a most persistent pain in 
her side, which fomentations, and plasters, and lini¬ 
ments, and all sorts of other modes of treatment, 
failed to reach. She would come into the office every 
day to tell us about it. Well, we went away for two 
weeks, and when we got back she came in cheerful and 
bright, and said nothing about her side. After awhile 
we were so unwise as to say, “ Mrs. Brown, how about 
that pain in your side ?” She said, “ I declare, I had 
forgotten about it; ” and, feeling around for it, finally 
declared that it was just the same. It took a month 
to make her forget it again. 


The doctors of the future will not cultivate disease 
by minute inquiries after symptoms. They will know 
by appearances, and by microscopic investigations. 

But the patients are generally themselves most to 
blame in the matter of cultivating disease. When 
they get up in the morning, they take a complete in¬ 
ventory of themselves, in order that not a morbid 
feeling or a pain shall have a chance for escape. We 
had one patient, a number of years ago, who used to 
consider it her duty to have some nice new symptom 
to present every morning — a sort of medical nose¬ 
gay— as a pleasant salutation. That patient never 
got well, although she just missed doing so. By and 
by she settled into such a state of “ innocuous desue¬ 
tude,” as Mr. Cleveland would say, that she rotated 
only once in twenty-four hours—she would allow her 
nurse to give her only two half turns a day in bed. She 
lay with her eyes closed, and it was too much trouble 
to eat unless her nurse fed her. We watched her idio¬ 
syncrasies closely, and then gave orders that this 
patient should have some exercise ; that she must 
feed herself, and she must get out of bed. She pro¬ 
tested that she could not do either, and let food stand 
for a whole day, untasted. The next day she had a 
good appetite, and fed herself comfortably. She kept 
improving, until she could walk nearly a mile a day 
in the halls. Then she woke up to the fact that she 
was getting well too fast, and was losing her invalid 
prerogatives, and so went directly to bed again. 
Starvation would not stir her ; she would not get 
well ; she reveled in symptoms, and we wrote to her 
husband to come and take her away. She is living 
her invalid life yet. She loves to be coddled and 
doctored, and delights in working up new symptoms. 

One more case. A lady lost her husband, of con¬ 
sumption. She fancied she had taken the disease 
from him, began to cough, and went every day to the 
cemetery to scatter flowers on her husband’s grave. 
We examined her lungs, and found them perfectly 
sound. “ Well,” she said, “ do you think I am going 
to die of consumption ? ” “ Yes,” we said, “if you try 
hard enough, you can, but with your constitution it 
would be a long-drawn-out agony. We would not if we 
were you. There is no need of your dying of con¬ 
sumption.” 

We recommended her to cultivate a flower garden 
instead of visiting the cemetery, and to adopt some 
healthy, roguish boy; for she was living all alone. 
She followed the prescription, and in two or three 
years got so well and so good looking that she was 
married again. 
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That woman could have died just as well as not. 
Many people are frightened to death by ghosts of dis¬ 
ease — ghosts of cholera, consumption, or dyspepsia. 
That is the way the mind-cure doctors flourish. They 
succeed admirably where there is no real malady. 
How are we to combat these hobgoblins of disease ? — 
We must combat bad bodily states by good mental 
states. We see frequent illustrations of this in per¬ 
sons who are suffering from incurable diseases, and 
yet all their lives wear happy, cheerful faces. How 
many times some hero has left his bed and ridden to 
the front of battle by sheer force of will ! Many a 
fond mother, forgetful of her own bodily pain, will 
go without food and without sleep in caring for her 
child, until she sinks from exhaustion. Bed-ridden 
invalids have been forced by fear of fire or other 
danger to rise and run for their lives, and have gotten 
well, in consequence of forgetting their diseases. It 
is reported that during the Charleston earthquake, 
quite a number of chronic invalids were so thoroughly 


shaken up that they left their beds and never went 
back to them. Thousands of women have been 
cured by their interest in the work of the W. C. T. 
U., and other humanitarian enterprises. The culti¬ 
vation of good, wholesome thoughts does antagonize 
disease. 

Another thing, the internal organs do not want to 
be thought about. A man’s stomach is healthy when 
he does not know he has one. When we are con¬ 
scious of the existence of any internal organ, that or¬ 
gan is sick. The internal machinery was intended to 
do its work unconsciously. When we begin to think 
about our stomachs, digestion is arrested. John 
Hunter said he got gout by thinking about his great 
toe. A man who sits at the table wondering if baked 
potatoes will agree with him, and whether fruits and 
vegetables are a good combination, is in a fair way to 
have trouble with the simplest food. Thinking about 
the internal organs gets them into a sort of stage 
fright, and they are powerless. 


AN ERRONEOUS NOTION ABOUT MEAT-EATING. 


Nothing could be more erroneous than the popular 
belief that the use of flesh food is essential to physi¬ 
cal or mental strength. The fact seems to have been 
forgotten that some of the most powerful nations of 
antiquity were non-flesli-eaters. It is an interesting 
fact that all the great nations of history who attained 
any great ascendency, were practically vegetarians. 
The early Assyrians and Egyptians were vegetarians 
on account of their religious belief. The Persians, 
the Greeks, and the Romans, as well as other lesser 
nations, were, at an early period of their history, 
vegetarian in their dietetic habits. Barley was the 
meat of the hardy Roman soldier, who carried an ar¬ 
mor which a modern man could scarcely lift. The 
Greek and the Roman poets picture the Golden Age, 
their ideal of a happy human existence, as a period 
in which flesh-eating and the slaughter of animals 
were unknown. Pythagoras, perhaps the most famous 
of early Grecian philosophers and teachers, also a 
physician, was a vegetarian, and most vigorously op¬ 
posed the practice of flesh-eating, which at that time 
(about five centuries before the Christian era) was 
becoming common among his countrymen. Greece 
had already begun to degenerate, and the free use of 
the flesh of animals may have been either a result or, 
in part, a cause of this degeneracy. 

The moral influence of flesh-eating, accompanied 
as it must necessarily be by the wholesale slaughter 
of animals, is most distinctly debasing and brutaliz¬ 


ing. The man who habitually takes the life of dumb 
brutes, and steels his heart against their piteous ap¬ 
peals for mercy, is necessarily made less susceptible 
to those influences and sentiments which are the best 
safeguards of human life in civilized communities. 
The boy murderer who some years ago was tried for 
the murder of his playmates with no other motive 
than natural blood-thirstiness, was the son of a butcher, 
— a fact which suggests a multitude of horrible reflec¬ 
tions respecting the hereditary influence growing out 
of this slaughter of the innocents. 

The strength of the ox, the elephant, the useful 
horse, and the mammoth hippopotamus, the fleetness 
of the reindeer, and the agility of the chamois, are 
derived from the natural products of the earth, and 
not from flesh. Second-hand food does not afford 
that degree of efficiency as a sustenance which is sup¬ 
plied by the purest products of the vegetable world. 
Flesh does not afford the elements most needed for 
the replenishment of strength, either physical or 
mental. Force is most readily derived from the prod¬ 
ucts of the vegetable kingdom. A good example of 
this fact is afforded by the natives of the Canary 
Islands. The remarkably fine development and the 
astonishing vigor of these people have been remarked 
by many travelers. The writer met, some years ago, 
two of these islanders, who had wandered away from 
their native land; and in physical development they 
certainly confirmed what has been written upon this 
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subject by visitors to their island home. All travelers 
attribute to the simple food of this people their su¬ 
periority over the average of mankind in physique 
and ability to endure labor and hardship. The food 
of the Canary Islander is almost exclusively com¬ 
posed of a single article, known as gofio, of which a 
writer in a contemporary journal speaks as follows : — 

“ There is nothing mysterious about this food. It 
is simply the flour made from any of the cereals, by 
parching or roasting before grinding. One can scarcely 
pass through any village of the Canaries without wit¬ 
nessing some step in the preparation of this food. 
The grain is first picked over, then roasted above a 
charcoal fire, and afterward ground at the windmills, 
which abound everywhere. When it is to be eaten, 
milk or any other fluid is mixed with it, without fur¬ 
ther cooking. Nothing can be more ‘handy* than 
such an article of food. The Canarian laborer, if he 
goes forth to his work alone, takes with him some 
gofio in a bag made of the stomach of a kid \ if there 
are several persons, the skin of a kid is used. When 
ineal-time has arrived, a little water is poured into 
the bag with the gofio, the mixture is well shaken, and 
the meal is prepared without further ado. 

“The Canary Archipelago consists of seven inhabited 
islands, with a population of two hundred and eighty 
thousand persons. At least two hundred thousand of 
them live economically on gofio , as their fathers did 
before them, from time immemorial. The food is 
said to be not only delicious and wholesome for those 
who are not accustomed to it, but to possess also 
a tendency to counteract certain digestive ills to which 
the civilized stomach is heir, thus restoring man, in a 
measure, to the physical condition of the happy 
savage.” 

Physicians are doubtless largely responsible for the 


mistaken notions which generally prevail respecting 
the special value of flesh as a nutriment. Nothing is 
more cornmou than the prescription of an extra quan¬ 
tity of beefsteak, or some other form of flesh food, 
for a patient who needs building up. We are ac¬ 
quainted with one physician who frequently prescribes 
a diet consisting wholly of flesh food. Many such 
patients have, at various times, fallen under our pro¬ 
fessional care, and we have frequently seen the best 
results follow the almost total interdiction of meat. 
In fact, we have not infrequently found it necessary 
to proscribe flesh food altogether for a time, before 
our patients could be made to show perceptible signs 
of improvement.. The prescription of meat is by no 
means so frequently followed by improvement in 
strength as is generally supposed. Indeed, in the 
words of an eminent New York physician, Dr. Geo. 
H. Fox,— 

“ How often it is noted that the roast beef and 
beefsteak prescribed by the physician with a view to 
building up his patient’s strength, fails utterly in effect¬ 
ing the desired result! Indeed, my experience and 
observation have seemed to teach that much of the 
lassitude, billiousness, headache, constipation, and 
depression of spirits from which many individuals suf¬ 
fer, is directly caused by an excessive ingestion of al¬ 
buminoid elements of food, such as meat, milk, and 
eggs.” 

In the opinion of Dr. Fox, what feeble people re¬ 
quire is not so much tonics, etc., as “ an increased 
amount of exercise, together with a simple farina¬ 
ceous diet, to promote strength and restore normal 
conditions. The effect of an exclusive meat diet in 
skin diseases is to increase the redness and itching in 
a notable degree, while a simple farinaceous diet 
would improve the appearance of the eruption.” 


Effects of Alcohol* — Dr. Mogilianski, by a 
series of experiments, has proved that the long- 
asserted power of alcohol in promoting the assimila¬ 
tion of albuminoid elements of the food, is not true, 
except in the case of those accustomed to its use. It 
was found to diminish the assimilation of fats, and 
it decreased the destruction of albuminoids in the 
body. 


Poisonous Oysters. —A French scientist has re¬ 
cently been investigating the cause of the frequent 
occurrence of poisoning from the use of oysters and 
other mussels. The result of the investigation is as 
follows : — 

“The committee came to the conclusion that the 


poisonous action of mussels is due to the presence, 
especially in the liver of the fish, of an organic base, 
the mytilotoxine of Ilrieger, and that this is devel¬ 
oped under the influence of a particular microbe oc¬ 
curring only in mussels that have lived in stagnant or 
polluted water.” 

It should be added that it has been observed that 
oysters reared near the outlet of city sewers are fre¬ 
quently found to produce poisonous symptoms when 
eaten, especially at certain seasons of the year. It is 
well known that the oyster is a scavenger in its die¬ 
tetic habits. It is indeed for this purpose that it is 
placed by nature in the slime and ooze of the ocean 
bottom. It is strange indeed that this loathsome 
creature has ever been selected as an article of food. 
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( i >ndensed Milk. — The popular notion that the 
use of condensed milk is perfectly safe, is erroneous, 
since the temperature at which milk is evaporated 
is not sufficiently high to destroy either diphtheria or 
ptomaimes. Milk, whether condensed or in its nat¬ 
ural state, should always be boiled before using. 


A New Danger. — According to the Medical and 
Surgical Reporter , the Council of Hygiene in Paris, 
is about to take steps to suppress the use of old 
magazines and newspapers for wrapping up foods. 
The Austrian government has prohibited the use of 
such papers, and also of colored papers to inclose 
articles intended to be eaten. In several European 
countries much greater care is exercised to protect 
their citizens against sources of danger to health, 
than in this country. 


Flies as Carriers of Contagion. — Dr. Alesses’ 
discovery that the bacillus of Koch may exist in the 
intestines of a fly that has fed on phthisical sputa, 
has drawn considerable attention to various instances 
of the propagation of contagion in this manner; 
among these the granular ophthalmia of Egypt. It 
has been said that the lamented Father Damien 
attributed his leprosy to the inoculation, through the 
agency of flies, of an abrasion on the scalp. Keep 
flies away, by cleanliness of premises. 


The Physiological Need of Rest. — Rest is as 
necessary for health as is exercise. Indeed, one may 
live longer without exercise than without rest. Exer¬ 
cise is essential for a high degree of health and vital 
activity, but rest is essential for the maintenance of 
life itself. Probably many people exhaust themselves 
as much by recreation as by work. This sort of rest (?) 
is not rest. We quite agree with Prof. Blakie, who 
says : “ It is a grand safeguard when a man can say, 
‘ I have no time for nonsense ; no call for unreason¬ 
able dissipation ; no need for that sort of stimulus 
which wastes itself in mere titillation : variety of 
occupation is iny greatest pleasure, and when my 
task is finished, I know how to lie fallow, and with 
soothing rest, prepare myself for another bout of 
action.’ ” 


Effects of Tight Clothing. — A case of sudden 
death at Birmingham, England, shows the dangers 
attendant on tight clothing. The deceased, a servant 
girl of excitable temperament, died suddenly in an 
epileptic fit, and the evidence at the coronor’s inquest 
attributed the fatal issue to asphyxia, due to the fact 
that both neck and waist were unnaturally constricted 


by her clothing ; the former by a tight collar, the 
latter by a belt worn under the corset. The free 
movement of the heart at a crisis such as an epileptic 
fit, is of the utmost importance. In this case its move¬ 
ment was hampered by a tight girdle, while at the 
neck the free return of blood from the brain was 
prevented. “ This is no isolated case,” says the 
lancet , “as regards its essential character; minor 
degrees of asphyxiation are still submitted to by a 
good many of the self-torturing children of vanity.” 


Contagiousness of Consumption.— A writer in 
the British MedicalJournal gives the following account 
of the communication of consumption through the 
wearing of earrings. A young girl, E. Z., aged 14, 
was intimate with a girl friend who died with con¬ 
sumption. She “ removed the earrings from the 
friend’s ears, and wore them in her own. Shortly 
after, the holes in her ears began to show a discharge. 
At the hole in the left ear there was an ulcer, matter 
from which showed the presence of tubercle bacilli ; 
and on this side of the neck was a large ulcerated 
gland. The progress of the case was rapid, and at 
the time of writing the report, the patient was rapidly 
sinking from phthisis.” 


Diphtheria from Fowls. — Science translates from 
the Bulletin Medicate the occurrence of an epidemic 
of diphtheria on the island of Skiatos, one of the 
Grecian isles, five years ago. Old and reliable prac¬ 
titioner assert that not a single case of diphtheria 
had been known on the island for thirty years pre¬ 
vious : — 

“ In June a child aged twelve years was attacked 
with diphtheria, and died. Seven other cases occurred 
in the immediate neighborhood; five of these died. 
The disease extended, until, within a period of five 
months, one hundred persons were attacked, of which 
number thirty-six died. Three weeks before the sick¬ 
ness of the first child, a flock of turkeys had arrived 
from Salonica. Two of these were sick on the arrival, 
and each of the others was subsequently attacked. Dr. 
Paulinis found in the throats of the sick fowls, patches 
of false membrane. The glands of the neck were 
swollen, and in one bird the disease had extended to 
the larynx. Although there had been no immediate 
contact between the sick birds .ad the first child at¬ 
tacked, still the distance between them was slight, 
and a wind had been for some time blowing in a direc¬ 
tion favorable to the transportation of the disease. 
Dr. Paulinis believed that the disease was contracted 
from the turkeys, its germs being carried by the cur¬ 
rent of air.” 
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A Remarkable Man. — One of the most remark¬ 
able personages living at the present time, is a resi¬ 
dent of Cleveland, O., known as Dr. Willie King, a col¬ 
ored man, who is thus described by a contemporary : — 
“ He is possessed of enormous muscular strength, 
and besides, has two hearts and a double set of ribs. 
He was recently examined by physicians, and one of 
them, Dr. Bigger, of the Huron street hospital, re¬ 
ported as follows : * He evidently has two hearts, 
one on the left side and the other on the right. He 
has remarkable control over the muscles of the heart, 
chest, and abdomen. He can stop his heart from 
beating for half a minute, and can force his left 
heart eight inches down into his abdomen. He also 
seems to have two sets of ribs — one set inside of the 
other, as if they were telescoped. By a tortuous 
motion he can throw the inner ribs directly down¬ 
ward so that they can be felt and counted. His mus¬ 
cular development is superb, for I saw him bend an 
iron bar three-quarters of an inch in diameter, by 
striking it across his forearm.’ ” 


Report of Typhoid Fever Cases. — The State 
Board of Health of Michigan has declared typhoid 
fever to be a disease “ dangerous to the public health,” 
and hence required by law to be reported to the health 
officials. In regard to this, Science remarks : — 

“ Any physician who shall neglect to immediately 
give such notice shall forfeit for each such offense a 
sum not less than fifty nor more than one hundred 
dollars. After Oct. i, any householder who shall re¬ 
fuse or willfully neglect immediately to give such no¬ 
tice shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and is 
liable to a fine of one hundred dollars, or, in default 
of payment thereof, may be punished by imprison¬ 
ment in the county jail not exceeding ninety days. 

‘‘It seems important that the people generally shall 
understand this new law, which applies to scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, small-pox, and all such dangerous 
diseases, as well as to typhoid fever; but at this 
time of the year, typhoid fever is usually most prev¬ 
alent, and it is especially dangerous in times of 
drought; therefore the safety of the people may now 
be greatly promoted by having every case of typhoid 
fever reported to the health officer, who is by law 
(^Section i. Act 137, Laws of 1883) required to 
promptly attend to the restriction of every such dis¬ 
ease. A new law, which took effect Oct. 1, makes it 
a misdemeanor, punishable by fine or imprisonment, 
for the health officer knowingly to violate that section 
of the law, or for any person knowingly to violate the 
orders of the health officer made in accordance with 
that section. But the actual penalties which arc in¬ 


curred by the violation of these laws, are death 

* t t 

penalties to many of the people, about one thousand 
being lost in Michigan in each year from typhoid 
fever. The saving of a large proportion of these 
lives is the real reason for this health effort, in which 
it is hoped all the people will heartily join.” 


Hereditary Influence of Alcoholism. — M. Sol- 
lier, in his Aubanel Prize Essay on this subject, by 
abundant and well-arranged statistics, traces the 
afflictions of the idiot, the epileptic, the imbecile, the 
hydrocephalic, the choreic, and the mentally debili¬ 
tated, up to the alcoholic father, mother, or grand¬ 
parent, in so many and such clearly marked instances, 
that it is quite impossible to deny his conclusions 
from the data he gives. An alcoholic subject runs a 
terrible risk of conferring upon his descendants 
either insanity, or tendency to vice, or suicide, or 
hysteria, and the milder nervous disorders. The 
legacy of evil may miss a generation, and then 
appear in the next, like gout. Generally it will take 
the form of dipsomania, in a taste for the same 
liquor as that preferred by the ancestor; in its 
mildest form it will so predispose the unhappy 
descendant to inebriety, that he will find the freedom 
of his will in that direction seriously impaired. The 
moral degeneration that ensues, has been described 
as “ a dulled moral sentiment, a hazy mental outlook, 
which, while not developing to actual turpitude, yet 
makes the higher forms of manly and womanly 
nobleness difficult, if not impossible, of attainment.” 


Tobacco as a Germicide. — Some Italian and Ger¬ 
man investigators some time ago advanced the theory 
that smoking is an excellent means of preventing in¬ 
fection. during exposure to diphtheria and other con¬ 
tagious diseases. We are glad to see that the British 
Medical Journal has given the weight of its theory 
against the practical application of this use of tobacco. 
The journal well says,— 

“ If persons not accustomed to smoke were to take 
to pipes, cigars, or cigarettes on the outbreak of an 
epidemic, they would probably make themselves very 
unwell, and especially predisposed to fall victims to 
the prevailing pestilence. The mental condition of a 
man who has smoked tobacco too strong for him, is a 
state of extreme depression, most unfavorable for his 
welfare during an epidemic. We advise non-smokers 
not to put their trust in pyridine during the preva¬ 
lence of fevers, and to remember that their tobacco- 
loving friends owe their immunity to good health and 
strength, which enables them to stand tobacco and at 
the same time to resist infection.” 






HOT WATER AS A DRINK. 


From careful observation for a number of years, 
we are satisfied that many people drink too little. 
Copious water-drinking is one of the best possible 
means of encouraging the action of the liver, kidneys, 
skin, and bowels. Invalids with weak digestion suffer 
discomfort from drinking cold water copiously, on 
account of the depressing influence of cold upon the 
functions of the stomach. Hot water, however, is 
not open to this objection, and hence is to be 
recommended to invalids, especially to those suffering 
with almost any form of disease of the stomach, liver, 
skin, or kidneys. Water is the universal cleansing 
agent; and water-drinking is one of the most effective 
means of cleansing the blood. When taken hot, it 
stimulates the action of the stomach and bowels, pro¬ 
motes the secretion of bile, encourages the action of 
the kidneys, relieves dryness of the throat, and 


secures a healthy activity of the skin. Hence it is 
particularly valuable for dyspeptics, especially those 
suffering with acidity, and for persons suffering with 
torpid liver and inactive kidneys. 

Hot water, as well as other drinks, should be 
sparingly used, if used at all, at meals. When the 
digestion is very slow, a few sips of hot water at the 
close of the meal will be found a useful aid to 
digestion ; but hot milk may generally be substituted 
with advantage. The best time for taking hot water 
is one hour before the meal, and just before retiring 
at night. One or two glasses may be taken at a 
time. The temperature should be 105° to 108° F. 

Hot water is not a panacea, and is not best for 
everybody. Persons suffering with painful dyspepsia, 
ulcer of the stomach, and organic disease of the 
heart, should not take it. 


Cure for Hiccough. — The sufferer closes the 
ears with the tips of his fingers, making firm pressure, 
and at the same time is given water to drink in small 
swallows. Usually, the hiccough ceases at once. 


Insanity after Mumps. — Two cases of this kind 
have been recorded lately, but it is suggested that 
both were accompanied by complications that were 
very exhaustive. In the face of the well-known 
liability to cerebral metastasis, it is unwise to make 
too light of this very common, and usually very 
innocent, malady. 


Precautions against Consumption. — The con¬ 
tagiousness of consumption, or tuberculosis in any 
form, is now a well-attested fact. The microbe may 
lurk in the food ; especially in flesh, milk, and blood 
of animals, used as food ; most frequently in those 
of the cow, rabbit, and poultry. Hence the oft- 
repeated injunction — meat must be well cooked; 
milk should be boiled. Mothers afflicted with tuber¬ 
cular disease must not nurse their infants. The 


following are the precautions to be recommended as 
safeguards against tubercular infection : — 

t. The expectorations of the consumptive should 
be received in proper vessels, and spittoon or spitting- 
cup should be emptied into the fire, and cleansed with 
boiling water. 

2. The consumptive patient should sleep alone. 

3. Be careful to remove from his neighborhood 
those in any way predisposed, particularly those 
who may be convalescing from predisposing diseases. 

4. Disinfection (by boiling) of all linen, and every 
other article employed by the consumptive. Rooms 
that the patient has occupied should be whitewashed, 
and the carpets changed. 


Electricity for Dropsy. — A French physician 
reports great success in the treatment of dropsy, with 
the faradic current. Electricity is applied to the ab¬ 
dominal muscles for fifteen minutes three times daily, 
with a current of sufficient strength to cause contrac¬ 
tion of the muscles. We have seen good results from 
the use of this remedy in a number of cases. 
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MANAGEMENT OF CONSTIPATION. 


An eminent English physician, Dr. Andrew Clark, 
in writing on the above subject, suggests the fol¬ 
lowing management of simple cases of constipa¬ 
tion :— 

“ i. On rising or retiring, sip slowly from a quarter 
to a half pint of water, cold or hot. 

“ 2. On rising, take a cold or tepid sponge-bath, 
followed by a brisk general rubbing. 

“3. Clothe warmly and loosely; have no constric¬ 
tion at the waist. 

“4. Careful attention should be paid to diet. 
Avoid pickles, spices, curries, salted or otherwise 
preserved provisions, pies, pastry, cheese, dried 
fruits, nuts, and all coarse, hard, and indigestible 
food taken with a view of moving the bowels; 
likewise strong tea, and much hot liquid of any kind, 
with meals. 

“5. Walk at least half an hour twice a day. 


“6. Avoid sitting or working long in such a 
position as will compress or constrict the bowels. 

“ 7. Solicit the action of the bowels every day, 
after breakfast, and be patient in soliciting. If un¬ 
successful the first day, continue the daily soliciting 
at the appointed time only. On the fourth day 
assistance may be taken. The simplest and best will 
be an enema of equal parts of olive-oil and water. 

“ If the use of all these means fails to establish the 
habit of daily, or of alternate daily, action of the 
bowels, artificial helps may be necessary. The object 
is to coax, or persuade, the bowels to act after the 
manner of nature, by the production of a moderate 
and more or less solid-formed discharge. On waking 
in the morning, try massage of the abdomen, from 
right to left along the colon ; and a dessert spoonful 
of the best olive-oil may be taken at the greater meals 
of the day.” 


An/EMIa. — Our knowledge of the constituents of 
the blood and its corpuscles is progressing slowly. 
L’Epine has recently summarized the latest con¬ 
clusions, as follows: 1. In ordinary anaemia the 
number of the red globules is diminished, and pos¬ 
sibly their size, with some modification of their 
chemical constitution; but in 2. Chlorosis , the form 
of anaemia usually associated with female irregulari¬ 
ties, there is diminution of the number of red 
corpuscles, and also of the haemoglobin, the oxygen 
carrier, together with certain changes and degenera¬ 
tion of the arteries. Niemyer observed that very ob¬ 
stinate chlorosis is apt to occur in young girls, whose 
menstrual functions are established at twelve or 
thirteen years of age, before the development of the 
breasts. 3. In cancer , an anaemia occurs, in which 
the mass of the blood is diminished, as also the 
number of the globules, and the percentage of 
haemoglobin in the corpuscles. 4. In pernicious 
anaemia , on the other hand, the blood is pale and 
scanty, with great diminution of the number of the 
corpuscles, but the latter may contain a larger 
percentage of haemoglobin. 5. Leucocythaemia is 
a very fatal disease, in which the white corpuscles, 
normally in the proportion of one to five hundred 
red, become greatly increased in number, and the 
red, diminished. These diseases comprise a branch of 
medicine in which modern appliances for counting 
the corpuscles, and otherwise ascertaining the actual 
constitution of the blood, are effecting a very positive 
advance in our knowledge. 


How to Manage Corns. — If a corn has already 
formed, and become inflamed and tender, the first 
point is to reduce the inflammation. Thoroughly 
cleanse the foot by allowing it to soak in quite warm 
water, made soft with ammonia or Castile soap ; 
then apply any good stick salve on a piece of linen, 
and remove all pressure, if possible. Allow the plas¬ 
ter to remain a day or two, and again soak the foot 
well. The plaster may now be removed, and the cu¬ 
ticle will be found to be soft and white. Now with 
a pin (the point of a needle might break) gently 
raise a layer of the skin, beginning at the outside 
edge of the corn, and thus remove layer after layer 
until no hardened cuticle remains. If the corn is 
still tender, it may not be possible to “ cure ” it at 
once, and it should not be made to bleed. After it 
has once been so reduced that the cuticle over the 
part is of no greater consistency than on other parts 
of the foot, keep it so. After every bath, look 
to the place, and if the cuticle is found to be 
thickening, remove a layer, and do not neglect it 
until it is forced to cry out with pain. A saturated 
solution of salicylic acid in flexible collodion is rec¬ 
ommended to reduce inflammation, painting the corn 
twice a day, after which the cuticle may be peeled off; 
but it will stay cured only with regular and frequent 
attention, so long as the cause remains. Soft corns will 
yield to the same treatment. Cutting the corn with any 
sharp instrument is a pernicious practice, and should 
never be indulged in ; for, while it may give temporary 
relief, it perpetuates the evil. — Sanitary Volunteer. 




DAINTY DESSERTS FOR HOLIDAY DINNERS. 


Rice Snow with J klly. — Steam or bake a teacup¬ 
ful of best rice iu milk until the grains are lender. 
Pile it up on a dish, roughly. When cool, lay over it 
scpiares of jelly. Beat the "whites of two eggs and 
one-third of a cup of sugar to a stiff froth, and pile 
like snow over the rice. Serve with cream sauce. 


Layer Pudding.— Heat to boiling, a pint of rasp¬ 
berry juice, sweetened to taste, and stir into it two 
tablespoonfuls of cornstarch nibbed smooth in a 
little cold water. Cook until thickened, then turn 
into the bottom of cups, previously wet with cold 
water, to the depth of an inch. Heat to boiling, a 
pint of milk flavored with cocoanut, to which a 
tablespoonful of sugar has been added, and thicken 
with two tablespoonfuls of cornstarch rubbed 
smooth in a little milk. When cooked, cool slightly, 
and turn into each of the same molds contain¬ 
ing the pink portion, which should be sufficiently 
cool so that the two will not mix. Prepare a third 
layer by cooking two tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
and one of sugar, in a pint of boiling milk, and 
stirring in, just as it is taken from the stove, tlifc well- 
beaten yolks of two eggs. Flavor this portion with 
a little grated lemon rind. Serve cold with whipped 
cream. 


Orange Baskets.— Cut as many oranges as you 
desire baskets, into such shape that the peel, when 
the inside is removed, will form a basket with a handle. 
To do this, cut around the orange through the center, 


with the exception of about half an inch on opposite 
sides, for the handle. Shape the handle from this, 
and pare away the rind which is not needed. Care¬ 
fully remove the pulp ami juice, and put the bas¬ 
kets in a pan of broken ice, to keep fresh. Fill 
the baskets with blanched almonds and raisins, or 
squares of different colored fruit jelly, and sections 
of oranges. 


Snow Pudding. — Pare and quarter some nice 
tart apples, and cook without the addition of water. 
Steaming, in a china dish over boiling water, is a good 
way. When the apples are perfectly tender, beat 
with a fork until smooth, add sugar to sweeten, and 
beat again. To one and a half cups of the apple 
thus prepared, add by degrees the well-beaten whites 
of three eggs, and beat all together thoroughly until 
very light and firm. Serve with a custard prepared 
with a pint of hot milk, a tablespoonful of sugar, and 
the yolks of the three eggs. 


Orange Float.— Heat to boiling, one quart of 
water, the juice of two lemons, and one and one- 
half cupfuls of sugar. When boiling, stir into it 
four tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, rubbed smooth in 
a very little water. Cook until the whole is thickened 
and clear. When cool, stir into the mixture five nice 
oranges sliced, taking care to remove all seeds and 
white portions, or the oranges will have a bitter 
flavor. Meringue, with the beaten whites of two eggs 
and a tablespoonful of sugar, and serve cold. 


1 


f 


¥ 
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Seventy-five parts of India rubber, dissolved in 
sixty parts chloroform, with fifteen parts gum mastic 
added, makes a purely transparent paste, which can 
be used in the most delicate kinds of decorative 
work. 


One and one-half ounces common soda, two and 
one-half ounces Vandyke brown, and one quarter 
ounce bichromate of potassium, dissolved in one 
quart water, makes a line walnut stain for deal. 
Boil ingredients together, for ten minutes. 
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SCIENCE IN THE HOUSEHOLD . 




BABY’S BASKET-BED. 


We are indebted to a writer in Babyhood , for the 
unique idea of a baby’s bed, which is at once simple, 
inexpensive, and convenient. Many a mother who 
is limited as to room and means, will give this 



cunning little innovation upon old-time customs 
a glad and eager welcome. Infants are much better 
off, sleeping in their own little beds at night, and the 


tired mother surely gets double iest without the little 
one, so long as she is assured of its entire safety and 
comfort. A couple of strong hooks, a few feet of 
rope, and an ordinary willow basket of suitable size 
and shape, together with a few minutes* time, will 
make a delightful little hammock of a bed for baby, 
who can thus be kept all night long within reach of 
mamma’s loving hand. 

This snug little berth may be furnished as daintily 
as one wishes, with warm, light covers, and the bot¬ 
tom provided with soft bedding. We would suggest 
that these covers be tied back with ribbons to the 
basket on either side, that baby may not be able to 
throw them off, and thus leave his naughty little self 
uncovered in the night while mamma is fast asleep. 
A gentle, oscillating movement may easily be imparted 
to the aerial nest from time to time, as needed, and 
almost any wearied mother will grow to appreciate 
it that her own tired arms and aching back need no 
longer, night after night, furnish the motive power 
necessary to soothe her baby’s slumbers. This 
restful little contrivance may be further utilized 
throughout'the day, by transferring both cords and 
basket to some stout hooks in the ceiling, in the 
immediate vicinity of mamma’s work table or easy 
chair. E. L. S. 


Iron or steel will not corrode, even under water, 
if primed first with oxide of magnesia, with a good 
coating of paint over it. 


A good way to straighten the fringe of towels 
before ironing, is to comb them while damp with an 
inch length of coarsest toilet comb. 


The following makes a fine polish for hard woods: 
Shellac, three pounds; wood naphtha, three pints. 
Another recipe is, two pounds shellac, one ounce 
each of powdered gum mastic and gum sandarac, 
one-half pint copal varnish, mixed well, and shaken 
until dissolved, in one gallon spirits of nitre. \ 


The hardness, smoothness, and glossiness of sur¬ 
face necessary for decorating purposes, can be ob¬ 
tained in the following manner : To gum shellac 
dissolved in alcohol, add drop ivory until it is 
sufficiently thick to use with a brush. After putting 
on several coats and rubbing down with rotten stone, 
wipe off with a woolen rag, and coat with some thin, 
transparent varnish. 


Teaspoons, discolored by contact with cooked eggs, 
may be brightened by a vigorous rubbing with com¬ 
mon salt. 


To renovate plush goods, sponge carefully with 
chloroform. This is also excellent for restoring the 
color to goods that is faded. 


In an old English cook-book is the following recipe 
for restoring oil-cloth: Melt one-half ounce beeswax in 
a saucer of turpentine. Rub the surface of the oil¬ 
cloth all over with it, afterward rubbing it dry with a 
soft cloth. 


The Popular Science News gives an excellent 
method of protecting plants from frost. A success¬ 
ful amateur plant-grower fills a gallon jug with hot 
water, sets it upon a table, and places her plants 
around it ; first coating the jug with several layers of 
paper to keep in, and also modify, the heat. Over 
the whole she throws something light and large,— a 
sheet, for instance, — and the plants are safely pro¬ 
tected. 




























QUESTION BOX. 


[All questions must be accompanied by the full name and address of the writer, as ft is often 
necessary to address by letter the person asking die question. ] 


The Nutritive Value of Foods. — A subscriber 
wishes to know the nutritive value of the foods most 
commonly used. 

Ans .—We have not space to answer this question 
in this number, but will do so in a later number, in a 
series of articles entitled, “ Short Talks about the 
Body, and How to Care for It.” 


Nuts as a Food. — The question is asked, “Are 
nuts hard to be digested ? ” 

Ans. — If thoroughly masticated, nuts are easily 
digested. But if they are just crushed and swallowed 
in hard lumps, they are hard to digest. The oily mat¬ 
ter of nuts is in the form of cream, and if reduced to 
the consistency of cream, they are no harder of diges¬ 
tion. They should be taken at regular meal-times, 
and never just before going to bed. They are best 
eaten with crackers, to insure thorough mastication. 

Constipation. — A subscriber, Mass., asks if there 
is any cure for constipation. 

Ans. — This condition is nearly always curable, 
provided the cause can be removed. It is necessary, 
first of all, to discover what are the particular causes 
in any given case. There are many forms of inactiv¬ 
ity of the bowels. We cannot consider the whole 
subject here, but will refer the questioner to the 
“Home Hand-Book of Domestic Hygiene and Ra¬ 
tional Medicine,” where the subject is fully discussed ; 
or, if desired, we will send a home prescription upon 
receipt of a full description of the case. 

Tannin for Consumption. — H. C. P., Mass., 
wishes our opinion in reference to the use of tannin 
for consumption, the amount to be taken, etc. 

Ans. — This is a newly suggested remedy, and we 
are not at all certain that it will prove to be of value. 
Personally, we have but very little confidence in it. 
If any one wishes to make a trial of the remedy,how¬ 
ever, they can easily do so by obtaining capsules of 
tannic acid from any druggist. Two or three grains 
may be taken as a dose three times a day. It can 
best be taken two or three hours after eating. 

In-soles. — A patient wants to know if there is any 
objection to wearing cork in-soles in shoes. 

Ans. — None at all. An in-sole promotes warmth 
and dryness, and this has given rise to the manufact¬ 


ure of articles denominated “magnetic in-soles,” and 
other “ magnetic ” goods, which have acquired a great 
reputation. A man puts on a pair of these in-soles, 
and he finds his feet warmer, and he attributes the 
change wholly to magnetism in the article. A num¬ 
ber of these articles have been thoroughly tested by 
us, without finding magnetism enough in them to 
move a needle. The apparently beneficial effect 
comes from the non-conducting property of the in¬ 
soles, which makes the feet warmer. 


Flesh-Promoting Diet. — C. N. G., Conn., wishes 
to know what diet will give him added flesh? 

Ans. — The best diet for increasing flesh, which 
means, in other words, encouraging the development 
of adipose tissue, is a diet consisting of milk, grains, 
and fruit. The free use of water, and plenty of sleep, 
are also helpful in this direction. 


Method of Ventilation. — With the cold weather, 
accompanied by the closing of doors and windows, 
comes the usual inquiry, “What is the best way to 
ventilate an ordinary dwelling-house heated by steam 
or stoves, where ventilating fans are not used ? ” 

Ans. — It is only necessary to use ventilating fans 
in cases where a large number of persons are congre¬ 
gated in a single room. To secure good ventilation, all 
that is necessary is to have an opening for the fresh 
air to enter, and another for the foul air to escape. 
Have the fresh-air supply connected with the heating 
apparatus, and let the foul-air shaft be in some inner 
wall, and extend to the roof. 


Changing Under-clothing. — M. B. S. writes, 
“ How often does cleanliness require a change of the 
woolen garments worn next to the body ? ” 

Ans. — Every day. Some people have a notion 
that under-garments should not be changed very often, 
because they absorb vitality, and that every time a 
# fresh garment is put on it has to be charged from the 
body, and so the person who changes his clothing fre¬ 
quently sacrifices his vitality. There is nothing in 
this theory. Vitality does not get away from us so 
easily. By a change every day, is meant laying off at 
night all the garments which have been worn during 
the day, that they may be thoroughly aired. Clean 
clothes are warmer than soiled ones, as well as 
healthier. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Baby land, the magazine that brings happy hours for 
baby and restful hours for mamma. For 1890 there 
will be twelve charming stories, by Margaret Johnson, 
with delightful pictures, “ Polly Pry and Toddlekins.” 
Twelve stories of a baby and his “ happenings,” “Won¬ 
der Days of Baby Bun,” by Emilie Poulsson. Stories, 
poems, jingles, pictures. Large type, heavy paper. 
Fifty cents a year. D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 


Ready for Business, or, Choosing an Occupa¬ 
tion. — A series of Practical Papers for Young Men 
and Boys, by Geo. J. Manson, 108 pp, 121110, extra 
cloth binding, price 75 cents. Fowler & Wells, New 
York. In this work the author gives an outline of 
all the principal professions, businesses, and trades, 
placing before a young man in choosing his life-work, 
just what he has to contend with in each, and also 
what to do to succeed. 


The Pansy for 1890 will have a new serial by Mis¬ 
tress Pansy, entitled, “ Miss Dee Dunmore Bryant.” 
Pansy’s Golden Text Stories will have for their title, 
“Helen the Historian.” Margaret Sidney will have 
a serial story, “ Aunt Philena ; ” a story for boys and 
girls. Mrs. C. M. Livingston will continue the popu¬ 
lar Baby’s Corner. Felix Oswald, M. D., will give a 
series of papers. “ When I was a Boy,” by a new friend 
of the Pansy , and “ When I was a Girl,” by Pansy 
herself, are rich in personal reminiscences, and brim 
full of real happenings. The Queer Stories, and 
Bible Band Reading and other departments will be 
continued. $1.00 a year. D. Lothrop Company, 
Boston. 


The Woman's World for November, has for its 
frontispiece the portrait of Ginevra dei Benci, a fa¬ 
mous Florentine beauty of the fourteenth century. 
This picture properly belongs among the illustrations 
of the opening article,“ Woman’s Dress in Florence,” 
which treats of the dress of Italian women in the 
earlier ages. There is an illustrated article, “ Sketches 
from an Out-of-the-Way Comer,” or rather glimpses 
of an out-of-the-way country — the kingdom of Siam 
— by Beatrice M. Green. An article of exceeding 
interest is “ Our Queens in the Abbey,” being inci¬ 
dents from the lives of the fourteen queens of En¬ 
gland, who have been entombed in Westminster Ab¬ 
bey, with many fine illustrations of their tombs. 
There is much other matter which we have not space 
to mention. Cassell & Co., New York. 


The National Magazine for December will contain 
an interesting article by Prof. Scheie de Vere, of the 
University of Virginia, entitled, " A Chat about Nu¬ 
merals,” giving many curious historical facts. Quite 
a noteworthy contribution to the poetic literature of 
America will be “The Nativity; a Christmas Carol,” 
by F. W. Harkins, Chancellor of the National Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, whose Shakespearean essays are 
continued in this number. “ The University Exten¬ 
sion System of England ” will prove a timely article; 
being supplemented by a description of a benevolent 
society for similar work lately organized in Chicago, 
called “The University Extension and Home Cul¬ 
ture Society.” $1.00 per year. Published by the 
National University of Chicago. 


The Christmas number of Demorest's Family Mag¬ 
azine contains over two hundred illustrations, and 
every member of the family is thought of. Especi¬ 
ally noticeable is one about “ Uncle Sam’s Money,” 
giving a description of how our coin is made, the 
illustrations starting with a view of the Mint, and go¬ 
ing through every process until the coin is put into 
circulation. Everybody will be interested in this. 
The “Day Nurseries” takes us among the worthy 
poor, and shows us what can be done for their little 
ones. Every father and mother will appreciate this 
comprehensive and finely illustrated article. The 
frontispiece is a beautiful oil picture, “ Christmas 
Morning,” which is indeed worthy a frame. There 
are other stories and illustrated articles in great va¬ 
riety. $2.00 per year. Published by W. Jennings 
Demorest, 15 East 14th St., New York. 


Many departments of life particularly interesting 
to women, are covered in the November number of The 
Ladies' Home Journal Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney’s new 
story opens most promisingly in this issue. “ Josiah 
Allen’s Wife” has an illustrated story; Margaret E. 
Sangster contributes a Thanksgiving poem; Mrs. 
John Shenvood, the authority on such matters, has an 
article on social ethics; Edward W. Bok tells us 
about literary affairs; the different styles of clothing 
for the season are carefully given, while the house¬ 
hold, the garden, the kitchen, the nursery, the bou¬ 
doir, each has its own department, conducted by skill¬ 
ful and well-known writers. In brief, woman’s do¬ 
main has especial attention, and for women, therefore, 
it is a uiost interesting magazine. $1.00 per year. 
Published at 435 Arch St., Philadelphia, 







PUBLISHERS' PAGE 


The publishers of Good Health are determined to make 
the journal for 1890 superior to any preceding volume. 
Several writers have been secured to contribute to its columns, 
and various attractive features have been arranged, which 
which will make their appearance in the January number. 

* * 

* 

We are pleased to note that the Rural Health Retreat, of St. 
Helena, Cal., and the health institution established by Dr. 
Burke, at Napa City, Cal., have been consolidated, and trust 
that the union of elTort secured by this concentration of ener¬ 
gies will result in a still further increase of the prosperity of 
this institution, which was the pioneer of rational health 
institutions on the Pacific Coast. 

* * 

* 

The number of subscribers to Good Health in Great 
Britain has steadily increased within the past two years, until 
it has become necessary to make an extra set of electrotypes 
each month to be forwarded to England for use in publishing 
the edition for that country. A similar arrangement will soon 
be necessary for Australia, in which country the journal is 
constantly growing in favor, as well as in New Zealand, and in 
fact wherever the English language is spoken. 

* * 

* 

The recent annual meeting of the American Health and 
Temperance Association was one of the most interesting and 
successful conventions of this body which has ever been held. 
Many important steps were taken for the furtherance of the 
work of the organization, among which were the election of a 
vice-president for each of the foreign countries in which the 
work of the Society is being carried forward, and the appoint¬ 
ment of a Field Secretary, who will devote his entire time to 
traveling from State to State in the interests of the Association. 

* * 

* 

AGENTS WANTED 

To canvass for Good Health, “Sunbeamsof Health and Tem¬ 
perance," and other health works, in all parts of the United 
States, Canada, and all English-speaking countries of the 
globe. Address for terms, and further information, Good 
Health Publishing Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

* * 

* 

Mrs. Kellogg's System of Scientific Cookery. —As the 
result of many years’ experience in the management of a 
School of Cookery and an “Experimental Kitchen," Mrs. Dr. 
J. II. Kellogg has developed a system of cookery, the leading 
features of which are so entirely novel and so much in advance 
of the methods heretofore in use, that it may be justly styled, 
A New System of Cookery . It is a singular and lamentable fact, 
the evil consequences of which are wide-spread, that the 
preparation of food, although involving both chemical and 
physical processes, has been less advanced by the results of 
modern researches and discoveries in chemistry and physics, 
than any other department of human industry. Iron-mining, 
glass-making, even the homely art of brick-making, and many 
of the operations of the farm and the dairy have l»een advan¬ 
tageously modified by the results of the fruitful labors of 
modern scientific investigators. But the art of cookery is at 
least a century behind in the march of scientific progress. The 
mistress of the kitchen is still groping her way amid the 
uncertainties of mediaeval methods, and daily bemoaning the 


sad results of the “rule of thumb." The chemistry of cookery 
is as little known to the average housewife as were the results 
of modern chemistry to the old alchemists; and the attempt 
to make wholesome, palatable, and nourishing food by the 
methods commonly employed, is rarely more successful than 
that of the misguided alchemists in transmuting lead and 
copper into silver and gold. 

The new cookery brings order from out the confusion of 
mixtures and messes, often incongruous and incompatible, 
which surround the average cook, by the elucidation of the 
principles which govern the operations of the kitchen, with 
the same certainty with which the law of gravity rules the 
planets. 

Those who have made themselves familiar with Mrs. Kel¬ 
logg’s system of cookery, invariably express themselves as trebly 
astonished; first, at the simplicity of the methods employed; 
secondly, at the marvelous results both as regards palatableness, 
wholesomeness, and appearance ; thirdly, that it never had oc¬ 
curred to them “to do this way before." 

This system does not consist simply of a rehash of what is 
found in every cook-book, but of new methods, which are the 
result of the application of the scientific principles of chemistry 
and physics to the preparation of food in such a manner as to 
make it the most nourishing, the most digestible, and the most 
inviting to the eye and to the palate. 

Of the scores who have studied this system in the Sanitarium 
Cooking School, under Mrs. Kellogg's instructions, all are most 
enthusiastic in its praise, and their success in the employment 
of the methods taught, has created a demand for instruction, to 
be given in such a manner as to allow ladies who cannot leave 
their homes, to avail themselves of the advantages of this new 
system. A course of instruction, consisting of six lessons, 
will be given in tins city, beginning at the date named below. 
The six lessons will comprise the following subjects: — 

1. Soups. 

2. Grains. 

3. Unfermented Bread. 

4. The Possibilities of Yeast. 

5. Vegetables. 

6. Desserts. 

Several of the graduates of the School of Domestic Economy 
have met with great success in the organization of popular 
cooking schools fur giving instruction in this system of cookery. 
A special course of cookery will be carried on in connection 
with the Training School for Health and Temperance Mission¬ 
aries, which will open the first week in December, at the 
Sanitarium. Persons who would like to acquire a special 
training for this work, should address at once, Mrs. L. M. 
Hall, Matron, Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. 

* * 

* 

We beg to remind those of our patrons whose subscriptions 
expire with the present number, that now is the time to renew 
for another year. The subscription price of the journal, 
Si. 25, is a trifle when compared with the great utility of a 
magazine of this kind in any household. Not a single number 
has appeared in the last year which did not contain invaluable 
information, worth many times the annual subscription price. 

Send in your subscriptions, friends, at once, so they may 
begin with the first number of the year, and thus make no 
break in the volume, 
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The Shannon File , Cabinet , <7//^/ 
Binding Cases are sold. 

ALL OVER THE CIVILIZED WORLD, 

and everywhere considered 

THE BEST. 



THE 

U, S, Document File, 


The Shannon Cabinet 
and. Rapid Roller Copier 
in use , afford the most 
perfect system for filing 
together letters and cop¬ 
ies of answers. 


iJ. S. ar>d Cai)<§ Document piles ai}d (?abipets, (l\etal 
Roller BooK §>l?elues apd Qabii>et5, 



And Other Labor-Saving Devices 



For MERCANTILE & PUBLIC OFFICES. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. MENTION “GOOD HEALTH.” 



OFFICE SPECIALTY MANPC. COIVIPAIMY, 

Factories and Main Office , ROCHESTER , iV. K, £/. 5 . A. 

BRANCHES a 

NEW YORK CITY, 54 Readc Street; WASHINGTON, No, 1 Pacific Rullding; CHICAGO, 277 Wabash Avenue; 

PITTSBURGH, McGauce Block; PHILADELPHIA, 18 S. Third Street; TORONTO, 31 Adelaide 8t„ E.; 

LONDON, ENG.; BERLIN, CEIL; and agencies iu most important cities in the United States and Foreign Countries. 

















































i-g- ADVERTISEMENTS. -»>i _ 

SHARP & SMITH, 

MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 

Surgical Instruments. 


Apparatus 
For Weak Ankles, 
Bow Legs, Knock Knees, 
Spinal Curvature, 
Wry Neck. 



Elastic Stockings 
For Enlarged Veins 

and Weak Joints, 
Batteries, Inhalers, 
Etc. 


hivalid Chairs, Invalid Cushions, Ear * T'rumpets, Conversation Tubes, 
Ice Bags, Ice Caps, Hot Wiiter Bags, Syringes of all kinds. 

Artificial Limbs. Artificial Eyes . 

Abdominal Supporters. 

73 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 


Send for Directions for 
Measurement. 


l'flE KWZHKZKll j5Ejtfl]teL 

AN EIGHT-PAGE WEEKLY JOURNAL 

DEVOTED TO 

The defense of American Institutions, the preservation of the 
United States Constitution as it is, so far as regards re¬ 
ligion or religious tests, and the maintenance of 
human rights, both civil and religious. 

It will ever be uncompromisingly opposed to anything tending toward n 
union of Church and State, either in name or in fact. 

Single Copy , per year , post-paid • $1.00 . 

In clnbs of ten or more copies, per year, each - - 75 c * 

To foreign countries; single subscriptions, post-paid, - 5 s. 

Sample copy free. Address, 

AMERICAN SENTINEL, 

No 43 Bond St,, New York City. 


Gate City Stone Filter. 

46 MURRAY ST., 

NEW YORK. 


DIXONS ™,?- 7 



POLISH 



{ST CHEAPEST, most OR- 
NAMENTAL, and BEST Filter 
for Family and Office use on 
the market. 

fc^T’Fine China and Gray Stone¬ 
ware jars to hold the water. 
t¥~A NATURAL STONE for a 
Filtering Medium. 

Fitted with separate Patent Ice 
Chambers, to cool the water. 

|tST As easily cleaned as a Water 
Pitcher. 

No objectionable material used 
in the construction of this Filter. 

All water is filled with impurities 
during the rainy season. 

^“■This Filter will ABSOLUTE¬ 
LY CLEANSE IT. 

Open Cut shows Filter Disc used 
In our Filters, and Separate Patent 
Ice Chamber. 

Address as above for Descriptive 
Price List. 


IS THE BEST. 


EUREKA 


INCUBATORS .-. v 
6 - BROODERS. 


Send five one-cent stamps for 108-page catalogue. Tells how to make 
the beat brooder in use. 

J. JU. CAMPBELL^ 

West Elizabeth, Pa. 
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hristmas! 




I he accompanying cut rep¬ 
resents a new book, 
entitled 


4 4 ^^? 

Sunbeams of 
Health 

mi T emperance, 

Which is just the thing for a Valuable and 
Entertaining Christmas Present for 
the Young Folks. 




The following are the titles of the princi¬ 
pal sections of the work:— 

THE HOUSE WE LIVE IN, 

THE HABITATIONS OF MEN, 

SOME STRANGE PEOPLE, 

THE WORLD’S BILL OF FARE, 
DAME FASHION AND HER SLAVES, 
HEALTH AND TEMPERANCE 

MISCELLANY, 

HYGIENE FOR YOUNG FOLKS, 

One of the Afost Unique and Interest¬ 
ing Volumes Ever Published. 


240 Quarto Pages. Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, Qilt-edge, 


GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO.. Battle Creek. Mich. 


PHILLIPS’S 


Independent Lawn Pleasure Swing. 



HAS 

NO 

EQUAL! 


It is strongr and durable, und an 

ornament lo the lawn. The most perfect 
swing made for private families, parks, 
summer resorts, gymnasiums, &c., Ac,, in 
fact any place where a healthful 
exercise with pleasure combined is 
desired, one or more of Phillips’s 
Independent Lawn Swings 
is indispensable 
Made in fol¬ 
lowing sizes and 
prices: No. 1 i*> 
S ft. high, suita¬ 
ble for two chil¬ 
dren, 8 year sold. 
One of the seats 
folds down, suit 
can be u*ed to 
advant'gein the 
nursery. Price, 
# 8 . 00 . No. J 5 
is 12 ft. high, 
with adjustable 
back to seats, 
suitable for two 


grown persons or four children. Price, #10.00. No. 8 is 14 ft. high, 
with adjustable back to seats; seating capacity same as No. 2, but stronger 
and gives a nicer motion. Price, #18.00. No. 4 is 16 ft. high, with ad¬ 
justable back to the seats. Suitable for four grown persons or six children. 
Price, #552.00, delivered Free to any station within 500 miles of Chicago, 
111., or Sarnia, Ontario. State and County Rights for Sale. 
Agents wanted in every city. Address, 


W. F. PHILLIPS, Patentee, 40 Throop St., Chicago, III., 

until October the ist, after that at my home, River View, Sarnia, Out. 


1«;512 ESTABLISHED 1SB^. 

DO YOU WANT 

Any Book for yourselves ? 

Any Book for your Children ? 

Any Kindergarten Books or Materials ? 

Any Piece of Music or Music Book ? 

Any Sunday School Books ? 

Any Book on any Catalogue you may have ? 

Any Birthday Stationery ? 

Any Wedding Stationery? 

Any Visiting Cards of Faultless Style ? 

Any Seals, Crests, or Monograms? 

Any Magazine or other Periodical ? 

Any School Book, American or Imported ? 
Any Menus. Programmes, or Reports ? 

Anv Music or Magazines Bound ? 
To buy books cheaply by buying them in groups of two 01 more ? 

To subscribe to two or more magazines or weeklies together ? 
Write to us FIRST for OCR price or prices. Write clearly for what 
you want, and if it is attainable on any continent, we can get it for you and 
forward it to you promptly. 

183a A. G. WHITTLESEY CO., 

Established Booksellers, Publishers, Stationers 6c Importers. 

1832 44 East dth Street, N. Y. 



The Dick Seamless Foot Warm¬ 
ers again. Warm, Soft, Strong, Noiseless, 
woven by hand, lined with wool. If your deal¬ 
ers have none (canvassers wanted) order 
of us. Ladies' sizes $1.35, Gents’ $1.60. 

(All sizes made.) Sent postpaid to 
address. Write plainly and give size of 
shoe worn. We advertise in the early winter on 


but fill or¬ 


ders throughout the year. W. H. DICK, Manfr., Dansville, N. Y. 


|_| AVE YOUR BAGGAGE CHECKED. 

Midland Railway of Engloncl. 

The picturesque route from Liverpool lo London. Drawing-room saloons 
by day trains without extra charge. Fast express trains. Through tickets 
to London, Paris, or any part of Europe. Baggage checked through horn 
residence or hotel in New York to hotel, residence or railway station in 
London, Time tables, maps, and all information at the Company s office, 
261 Broadway, corner of Warron St., New York. M. H. HURLEY. Agent. 




V!f.?SH 0 RT” WAT 


Address! The American Writing, 
Machine Co., Hartford, Conn 
He# York Office, 237 Broadway, 





































£- ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Michigan ( Tentrai. 

“ The Niagara Falls Route ” 


EAST. 


Stations. 

Chicago. 

Michigan C*lt> 
Niles. 


Knlnnnnr.no .... 
Had In (’reek... 

Jackson. 

Ann Arbor 

Detroit. 

Buffalo. 

Rochester. 

Syracuse . 

Now York__ 

Boston... 


fMail. 


am 7 
10 
11 


pm 12. 
1. 


WEST. tMsil, 


Stations. 

Boston. 

Now York. 

Syracuse. 

Rochester. 

Buffalo. 

Detroit.. 

Ann Arbor. 

Jackson__ 

Battle Creek .. 

Kalamazoo. ... 

Niles. 

Mir hi gun City 
Chicauii. 


1.45 


t Day 
Rtpresa. 

•N. Y. 
gxprvH*. 

•xtl’atlr 

Kxpnwt. 

tNlirht 

t K*l. 
Accom’u 

fLooal 

Pa*Vgr. 

am 10.85 

pm J9.10 

pmrflO.lO 

pui dt 25 

pm 4.50 


12.28 

4.62 

urn 12.23 

11 33 

6.58 

pm 3.45 

pm 1.30 

5.45 

1.5) 

am 12.65 

8.17 

2 M 

6.58 

8.85 

2.27 

r"» | 10.00 
•m t 7.10 

5.29 

3.23 

7.38 

1.25 

3.15 

7.5** 

0.14 

4.47 

8.52 

6.15 

4.45 

9.85 

7.65 

5.45 

9.41 

7.50 

6.00 

IU .43 


6.50 

10.45 

9.20 

7.30 

11.60 


am 4.25 

am 7.15 

pm 5.55 

9.or. 

pui 8.05 


6.50 
8.111 
pm 4,30 
10 .Oo 

0.16 
11.36 
pm 8.50 
10.50 

8 00 
10.15 
am 7.20 
9.35 


11.45 
am 2.15 
11 15 

pm 2.60 


1 Dny 

•t’liicuio 

•I’aolllo 

tKvudiur 

t K i*t. 

fl.lUSUl 

K«|ircss. 

I'xpruM 

j kxprc«n. 

Kxprcvi. 

A 

Posi'gr. 

uut 8.30 
10.30 
pm 7.40 
9.55 

1 aiu 12.15 

1 8.0) 

pm 8 00 ! pm 7 .(JO 
G.U0I 10.00 

aiu 2.10; am 8.00 
4.30, 10 46 

0.35 pin 1.20 
pmofl .20 d 10.15 

pmcH.UO 

pm 3.50 


' 8 59 

2,20 

11.86 

9.15 

5.17 


1 10 05 

3.20 

am 12.54 

10.65 

7.10 

am R 25 

11.36 

4.30 

2.15 

am 12,27 

8.52 

7 55 

pm 12.13 

5.07 

8.07 

1.20 

pin V 9 15 
a ui 16.00 

8 40 

1.30 

0.22 

4.32 

8.00 

7.37 

10.15 

2.87 

7.20 

6.43 

4 32 

9.00 


4.35 

9.0C 

7.45 

7.1)0 

11.20 



* Daily. ♦ Dail> except Sunday. J Daily except Saturday. 

0 . W, Ruggles, Ceo. J. Sadler, 

General Puss. A Ticket Agent, Chicago. Ticket Agent, Battle Creek. 


FOR 1890 


Consider Scribner's Magazine when you are deciding upon your reading 
matter for next season. The subscription rate is low—S3.00 a year. 

The standard of the Magazine is high, 

Its spirit progressive, 

The illustrations are interesting and of the best. 

There is not space here to give even a summary of the features to appear 
next year, but among other things there will be a NEW DEPARTMENT 
and ADDITIONAL PAGES, and groups of illustrated urticles will be 
devoted to the following subjects:— 

African Exploration and Travel, 

Life on a Modem War Ship (3 articles), 

Homes in City, Suburb, and Country, 

* Providing Homes through Building .Associations, 

The Citizen’s Rights, 

Electricity in the Household, 

Ericsson, the Inventor, by his Authorized Biographer, 

Hunting, 

Humorous Artists. American and Foreign. 


Thero will be 3 serials. 

Robert Louis Stevenson will contribute in 1.190, 

Each subject, and there will be a great variety this year, will be treated by 
writers most competent to speak with authority and with interest. Read¬ 
ers who are interested are urged to send for a prospectus. 

25 cents a number; fi.oo for 4 months. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 Broadway, New York. 



f.W * ejf 

IiqratDk 

Address: 77)9 American Writing 
Machine Co„ Hartford, Conn,/ 
Hew York Office, 237 Broadway, 


If You. Are a. Mother 

THE MOTHER’S MAGAZINE, 

Now in its 57th year, and unsectariun, should be in your family. Send 15c 
in stamps for a sample copy. THE MOTHER'S MAGAZINE, New York, 


CHICAGO & GRAND TRUNK R. R, 

'Time Table, In effect Nov. 17 . 1 SS 9 . 


GOING WERT. 


Uut-l P*rflo[Pfcc5c Day 
Exp. Kxp. Exp. Eip. 


:>m 


46 

2.25 


J.55 
10.20 
s ..= 10.50 
2.6311.28. 

3.4**12.37 11.36 
4.13 1.0012.08 


pm 

7.45 

10.30 


4.55 


G .10 


H.10 

10.10 

pm 


1.55 12.55 
2.50 1.48 


3.45 


6.50 4.25 


6.55 

8.10 

am 


2.4*- 
3 35 


5.10 
7.80 
am 


STATIONS. 


mu 

7.15 

8.31 

9.0* 

0.35 

10.90 

J1.U0 

11.45 

12.48 


1 42 

2.2*i 


LUO 

B.25 

pm 


Dep, Arr* 

.... Port Haron. 

.Luiteor. 

.Flint. 

...... Durand. 

.Lansing. 

.Charlotte. 

.... BATTLE CREEK.... 

.Vicksburg. 

.Schoolcraft. 

. .G&mopolis. 

South Bend. 

-Haskell's. 

......Valparaiso. 

-Chicago.. 

Arr. Mp, 


GOING UAfiT. 


V nu,t A,lu « Nlrtitl 
Exp. Exp. Esp.j 


pm am 

iu.20 1.05 

8.4011.48 
7.55.11.17 
6.15.1^.48 


5.35 

4.57 

3.55 

3.11 

2.15 

1.25 


0.05 

am 


9.6‘ 
9.27 
8. in 
8.01 

7 *.ie 

6.40 


11.30 5.20 




r.,17 


8.31 . 


5.10 7.45 .. 
6.18 6.65.. 
4.UU 6.00 .. 


3.25 
2.30 
1.48 

ij’45 'y’.ir.! 

12 AO 2.85 . 


5.31 . 
4.45 . 
4.051. 


10.3' t.15. 
8.1511.00 . 
pin pm I 


Where no time in given, train does not stop. 

Trains run by Central Staudaid Time. 

VaipuruUo Accommodation, Battle Creek Passenger, Port. Huron Passen¬ 
ger, and Mail trains, daily exeopt Sunday. 

Pacific, Limited, Day, and Atlantic Expresses, daily. 

Sunday Passenger. Sunday only. 

W. E. DAVIS, 

(Itn. Past. und Ticket Agt. 


PUBLICA TIONS. 


Health ami Temperance Analysis, and 

How to Remember (pamphlet),. 

Conflict Between Truth and Falsehood 

(poem).... 

Science and Art of Bible Readings,. 

Same readings on tliin eartl.s, to carry in 
Bible, semi In letter, or distribute,.. 

The “Analysis" is indorsed by good medic 
Frances E. Willard, President of the National W. C. T. U. 

Address, c. K. OWEN, 

35 Carr St., Los Angeles, California. 


Per Copy. 

ter- too. 

3.1 Cents. 

sill.OO. 

10 «• 

SO « 

* 10 . 00 . 

Par Set. />r 

too Sets. 

SO Cents. 

*10.00. 

authority, and by Miss 


FINEST LINE. 
EVER PRESENTED 

mtmi 

BICYCLE} - 

Tricycle} - 
tXndem; - 



F0PE-nP#t«- s 

B° 5 T^N NEW YORK CmCAG° 


















































































































THE FIRE EXTINGUISHER MEG. CO. 

J2j s ju?/, 3 2 9 > & 33 * South Dcsplaines S/., 

Chicago, Ills., 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 

“Babcock” and “Champion” 

HAND FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


Arc fast supplying public and charitable institutions With their Extinguisher. Orders recently re¬ 
ceived by them from over one dozen different institutions and schools in Pennsylvania, others 
from Ohio, and among the latest orders is one for three (3) 175 gallon capacity Champion Sta¬ 
tionary Chemical Tanks, for the Indiana School for Feeble-Minded Youth, at Fort Wayne, Indi¬ 
ana, by the State of Indiana. 

These are All Carbonic Acid Gas Machines, 

And the above company are owners of this patent. Address for circulars and information as above. 

? . JV) Sizes: 1 Gallon to 500 Gallon Capacity. 


REYISEP AND ENLARGED EDITION. 

LADIES’ GUIDE IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 


IB AT T_ ZB. BBBZOZG, 

Mender <y //A Ameruan Association for Hie Advance aunt tjfScience, American FnbUe Health Association, American Society of A tic roxcofixt x , A fichigoH 
State Medical Association, Stnt> /loan/ of/fen/th of Michigan. lid. tor of " (land Health ," Author of *' IIomo Hand-Book 
</ Jfygie nr o nd AVi t tonal Medicine," “ A/an, the Masterpiece f and various ether murks. 



G 72 OCTAVO PAGES. 123 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


T HIS uc U’ work tills a want h.ug rtrogni/fd u. ,\\\ purl* ..1 rite land, and admitted by physicians 
lo he the must complete and practical Work *>f Its kind. An eminent lady physician pronounces 
it "the best book ev»r written in the inter* st / humanity " Another writes. 1 ft i s destined to work a 
greaf reformation in the rts'my generation, and ia a/Imia/e the ills of the present.'' The author in a 
very chaste and delicate manner graphically descHbto the great mysteries of life—the Anatomy and 
Physiology of Reproduction, ami considers the several phases of woman's lire under the respective 
headings, " the Little Girt," *• The I ’oumr Lady," '* the il'i/e," and ” /he Mother ,'"— embracing all 
subjects of interest pertaining to the health or disuasci of the sex; ns Education*, Morn and Physical 
Culture; Clothing; Dirt; Puberty; Mental Equality of Sexes; Personal Beauty: Marriage; Dignity 
of Wifehood; Prevention of Conception; Criminal Abortion; Change of Lite ; Heredity; Signs. Hy¬ 
giene, and Dis* nders of Pregnancy; Complications (»f Labot ; Symptoms and Treatment fur Diseases 
of Women; and an Appendix giving Rational Home Treatment for Diseases of Childhood ; Instruction 
for Baths, Swedish Movements, Postural Treatment, Electricity, Massage, many valuable Dietetic 
Recipes; Medicinal Recipes and Prescriptions, 


NO OTHER WORK COMBINES SO 
ONE LADY SOLD 205 COPIES MUCH OF INTEREST AND VALUE 

FIRST TAONTH. TO DAUGHTERS, WIVES, AND 

MOTHERS. 
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»^)ACTIVE 
GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., 

Battle Crf.e*, Mich., 

Side lgents/or the Eastern State r, Canada , mid the 
British thesexsionx. 


AGENTS WANTED, $-3h> 

■. •.* ADDRESS, V .•. V 

W. D. CONDIT & CO., 

DBS MOINES, IOWA. 









































The Oldest and Most Extensive Sanitarium. 
Conducted on Rational and Scientific 
Principles, in tho United 
States. 


§pecial Advantages. 

An elevated and ptcturesquo Bite. Remark- 
ably salubrious surroundings. “ Water of i-i- 
truordinarv purity."— Pro/. A. if. Prescott, 
Battle of every description. 

Klectrictty in even' form. 

Maaenge and Swedish movement* by trained 
manipulators. 

Pneumatic and vucuuni treatment. 

All sorts of Mechanical Appliances. 

A tine Gymnasium with a trained director. 
Classified dietaries. 

TTnequaled ve»tHatlon, perfect sewerage. 

Artificial climate created for those nsoiling special conditions. 
Thoroughly aseptic surgical wards and operntiug rooms. 

All conveniences and comforts of a first-class hotel. 

Incurable and offensive patients not received. 

Not a “pleasure resort, but an excellent place for chronic invalid* who 
need special conditions and treatment uot readily obtainable at home. 


RATES REASOXA13EE. 


For Circnlitra Address? 


{ SAXITARIUM, |-battle chef -icu. 

















































































